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THE PROVOST’S WOOING. 


By ArTHUR MAITLAND, 


HAT ailed the Provost of Blethers? He, a widower of 
fifty-five, a magistrate for twenty years, shrewd, sober, 
master of himself and Blethers, was surely proof against the seduc- 
tions of the Capital. In Blethers he was a perpetual wonder. 
Beggars trembled at the sight of him, children marvelled at him, the 
townspeople worshipped him, the three bailies despaired of him. 
Pompous and dumpy, with red beard, reddish hair, and a face like 
the sun looking through a fog, his presence seemed, nevertheless, in 
its native haunts to have something terrible about it. ‘There gangs 
the Lord God o’ Blethers”—this tramp to his gossip would say, as 
they watched him from the public-house door strutting up the main 
street. Yet the Provost after he returned to his hotel from his 
evening at Mr. Oliphant’s was visibly perturbed. Confusion sat on 
his flushed face, he muttered audibly, and the waiter swore he had 
never seen him in “sic tantrums” since he first stayed at their 
house. He appeared to be oblivious of the outer world, and to 
res€nt furiously any attempt to force itin upon him. In a sense, his 
mind was in two places at once, at Blethers and at Mr. Oliphant’s ; 
but it would be truer to say that he was engaged in taking a certain 
young lady whom he had met that evening out of her Edinburgh 
surroundings and setting her down as Queen of Blethers. It was 
evident that an original, if not an artistic, mind was at work. 
The problem was evidently absorbing. Next day the Provost 
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said “ Good-morning ” abstractedly, and was silent at the breakfast 
table. “She would hold Bailie Saunders in leash,” he muttered as 
he fared west along Princes Street, while the urchin he had all but 
capsized nearly exploded the little man with his voluble abuse. 
“ And Bailie Peacock’s wife would take a back seat,” he continued, 
as he apologised to the stout lady he had almost collided with in 
turning the corner. The conclusions seemed to be satisfactory ; for 
he rubbed his hands vigorously together as he came to a stop at the 
end of a certain terrace. That his abstraction had been deep was 
evident from the shock of surprise, not unmixed with indignation, 
with which he recognised the Oliphants’ house. He retraced his 
steps thoughtfully, but with slower and slower pace. Blethers and 
business blew him townwards. Blethers and beauty beckoned him 
backwards. Was ever mortal man so perplexed ? 

‘ T’ll see to it to-morrow,” he muttered as he turned his back on 
the importunate municipality. Again he approached the house. 
Again he stopped and hung in doubt within sight of the castle of his 
princess. All the magisterial acumen was now exerted in the hunt 
for a feasible excuse. The intellectual gymnastics, waxing furious, 
put him in motion again, and he made the circuit of the terrace. At 
last, with a mighty effort, he mounted the steps and rang the bell. 
A query to the trim servant informed him that both Mr. and Miss 
Oliphant were out, but he could see Miss Maud. Disappointment 
flashed from him at the answer; for Maud, youngest of three sisters, 
had seemed to him last night to treat the dignity of Blethers with 
somewhat unseemly levity. But when the eldest is an angel, shall 
not the youngest, though a minx, be endured ? 

Maud received the visit as a conundrum to be solved. ‘ Looked 
in in passing to inquire after Mr. Oliphant’s health, hoped he was 
none the worse of last night, &c.” The quick-witted girl divined a 
something beneath the flimsy pretexts, and turned on the “red 
barbarian,” as she had irreverently nicknamed him, the scrutiny of 
her piercing vision. Something of the fine French esprit, the French 
verve, which had come into the family three generations ago, danced 
in her veins and lightened in her eyes. How charming is the com- 
bination of Scotch and French! She was by far the most mercurial 
of the family. 

When her visitor was gone she puzzled over the riddle alone. 
Reminiscences of last night flocked to her call, and she again saw 
bucolic Blethers attitudinising before sister Belle. “I have it,” she 
exclaimed, and threw herself, screaming with laughter, into the arm- 
chair. Again the shirt-front and the homespun acted broad farce 
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before her eyes, and the swallow-tail of many years plotted treason to 
decorum and gravity. ‘Oh, the dandy!” she shrieked and fell to a 
sober sarcasm—‘ what an honour to the family!” “ Clare,” she 
cried, when the second sister returned somewhat later, “what do 
you think? The red barbarian has been here after Belle. Oh! it 
is too funny for anything.” And again she exploded at the imminent 
farce. “ Just imagine sister Belle milking cows and doing the prim 
and proper to village wives. Oh! I shall die of laughing.” And 
while Clare passed from blank surprise to sympathetic mirth, she 
went on. “What a joke to encourage the dear man. Belle is so 
proud. It would be no end of fun.” The thoughtless suggestion 
came out of the depths of her keen animal spirits, and she looked 
on it purely as an excellent feast of fun. But the elder sister suffered 
more from Isabel’s uppishness and welcomed the idea more seriously. 
“Capital, Maudie, dear,” she said. “The very thing, too, to take 
Belle down a peg. The airs she gives herself are really intolerable. 
She seems to think us mere children.” And the indignant damsel 
tossed her head. Meanwhile the Provost moved slowly townwards, 
profoundly convinced that his suit would do honour to the Oliphants 
and credit to his own magnanimity. Not the first time in this 
curious world that events have shown two faces—one comic, the other, 
in its way, tragic enough. 

It was evidently not by accident that the three sisters, going out 
together the following forenoon, met the Provost, though the latter 
expressed surprise. And it was something more than deference to 
sister Belle which sent the two younger flying on together in front, 
though the eldest sister thought this, at the time, only natural. 
What a pity it is that Pride, especially the Pride of a coquette, never 
suspects her enemies when they bring gifts. Conquests were the 
diet, at this time, of the prim and proper Isabel. She lived on 
manly hearts, and nothing was further from her mind than that her 
sisters should combine to offer her one to her bane. She was, how- 
ever, a discreet young maiden. Flattered when all men admired her, 
she would have felt insulted had all men woced her. And though 
she would have admitted the Provost to the former rdle, her vanity 
would have been wounded by the absurdity of his posing in the 
latter. As, however, the point where admiration becomes the tender 
feeling is not always easy to detect, it came about that the Provost 
was charmed with the reception accorded his first fluttering 
advances. 

Maud, too, seemed to be awakening to a sense of his worth, 
though he did not quite appreciate her vagaries. He had met hera 
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few days later and escorted hertownwards. It was extremely curious, 
he thought, that she should have broached the subject nearest his 
heart. 

“T am surprised, Provost,” she had said, somewhat abruptly, 
“that a handsome man like you should never have married 
again.” 

His heart gave a great thump, as he answered with an odd 
laugh— 

“Oh ! Miss Maud, whatever made ye suggest such a thing ?” 

“Why not ?” she said, laughing, and pressed the subject. 

“ Well,” he said, relaxing, “ maybe, if a sonsy young lass like 
yoursel’ was willin’, I mightna be sae blate.” 

“Oh!” she said, blushing and laughing, “ it’s too bad of you, 
Provost, to flatter poor me so. Now Iam sure you’ve got someone 
in view at the present moment, else you wouldn’t have said that. 
Just confess.” 

The Provost looked blank at the demand, grew red and white by 
turns, and searched the street for inspiration. The routine of life at 
Blethers did not provide for the inquisitiveness of such very modern 
young ladies. 

“ That’s a verra fine building, Miss Maud,” he said after a pause. 
** You don’t happen to know the name of it, do you ?” 

“T knew it,” cried the damsel ecstatically, leaving the bewildered 
Provost wondering whether she had suddenly taken leave of her senses. 
He said good-bye to her shortly afterwards with an uncomfortable 
feeling that he had in some way or other committed himself. 

No, certainly he was not altogether pleased with Maud as a 
possible sister-in-law. Strange, the sisters should be so unlike. 
Isabel charmed him more and more, sending off possibilities like 
fireworks in his mind. Already he strutted in imagination beside 
his queen, through a rosy future, drawing after him a train of glory, 
a sort of transfigured Blethers. It was the old story of folly hand in 
hand with love. Not that confidence was an altogether immaculate 
blue for him ; but Blethers was proverbial for squeezing water out of 
stones. So, when that second invitation to dinner came, what 
wonder was it that, through the Provost’s glasses, the youngest sister’s 
handwriting should become the eldest’s? He read love in the dots 
over the i’s and the strokes of the t’s. And all the while Isabel was 
protesting that the infliction of the prosy old man on them for 
another evening was “ positively exnuyant.” 

There was, indeed, one consolation for the suffering damsel. 
Fred Eastham was to be there. Do not, however, infer from this 
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that Fred Eastham already sat in the throne of the Provost’s expecta- 
tions. That young gentleman himself, indeed, in his blameless 
innocence, might have admitted the flattering impeachment. But, 
then, Nature had given him a somewhat big opinion of himself. 
What pleased Isabel was that in him she would find a fit foil for the 
Provost’s prosiness. For he was one of those men who flash bril- 
liantly at intervals out of an offended egoism. The absence of her 
father was compensated for by the presence of her brother Harry, 
who generally took her side against her mutinous sisters. 

The table, thanks to Maud, arranged itself so that Isabel, presid- 
ing as hostess, opposite her brother, had a guest on either side. 
This, indeed, had its embarrassments ; for it was difficult to accept 
the attentions of the one without offending the other. Thus when 
Isabel, being by nature right-handed, helped herself from the 
Provost’s salt-cellar, Fred looked as if he could have buffeted the 
magisterial face. And Maud and Clare at times became outrageous 
as the race grew hot. But things might have passed off quietly 
enough had not Clare, resenting a snub from Isabel, thrown down 
the apple of discord. 

“JT hear Mr, Graham is marrying again,” she said, addressing 
Fred. 

The latter jumped at the opportunity of hitting the Provost. 

** Yes,” he said, in his self-sufficient, somewhat arrogant tone. 
“ Most absurd! The man must be over fifty, and she can’t be much 
above twenty.” 

“ And what do ye find to object to in that, Mr. Eastham?” broke 
in the ruffled Provost. “It'll no be the first time that a lassie has 
shown her guid sense by wedding a man an’ no a bit laddie.” 

“ Come, come, Provost,” said Harry, laughing, “ that’s surely 
rather hard on yourself.” 

** I dinna pretend to be ony younger than I am, Mr. Harry,” 
returned the Provost squarely. 

“A wise policy in the face of stubborn facts,” said Fred, 
patronisingly. 

“ As for fac’s, Mr. Fred, I’ll undertake no’ to break ma shin 
banes against them.” 

Isabel smiled and said somewhat pointedly: ‘Oh! Mr. Eastham 
's no judge of facts, you know.” 

“T should desire no better instructor,” said the young man 
gallantly. 

The damsel misapplied the remark with quiet malice, hitting 
both guests. 
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“Than the Provost ? He may be trusted not to feed on illusions.” 

“Except when they puff themselves out to look like facts, as the 
frog in the fable,” said Clare, aiming at her sister. 

“T’m no over-much acquaint wi’ frogs in fables,” said the 
Provost. ‘But, as I once remarked to ma Lord McTavish, a man 
isna made till he’s abune forty.” 

Maud laughed delightedly. ‘You're right there, Provost. We 
girls, you know, simply adore the men of the forties.” 

“*What nonsense you talk, Maudie,” began Isabel, when Harry 
exclaimed, 

** You are still to have another chance, you see, Provost.” 

* Oh!” said the thoughtless girl, laughing, “the Provost’s 
already in the lists.” 

Isabel, sniffing danger, tried to change the subject, but Fred took 
up the cue with well-feigned astonishment. 

“Ts it possible? Well, I should never have thought that you 
would have contemplated matrimony again, Provost.” 

“‘T didna say that I was, Mr. Eastham,” said the Provost some- 
what angrily. 

“Why, Provost,” said the thoughtless Maud, “you told me the 
other day you were.” 

“T_Miss Maud,” quoth the Provost, horrified, “ your wits must 
have clean forsaken ye. I couldna have said ony sic thing.” 

“Oh ! Provost, you stick needles into me.” 

The Provost looked blank horror at the insinuation. 

* Really, Maud, your manners are most atrocious,” said Isabel 
severely. 

“Sorry, dear,” said the other demurely. “I take them from you, 
you know.” 

Isabel flushed angrily, when Harry interposed. 

“ Are things looking any brighter for the election, Provost ?” 

The ladies rose at the hint, leaving the gentlemen to fraternise 
over their wine. Isabel felt distinctly uncomfortable till the Provost 
took his departure for the night. 

When the Provost reached his hotel, he felt even more doule- 
versé that on that first memorable evening. His feelings seemed 
all jarred within him. At one moment he felt as if he were a shooting 
star, as if he could rush outside and tear along the street, shouting 
frantically, to relieve the superabundant passion within him. Another 
moment and he would have liked, had he dared, to throw himself 
into that arm-chair and laugh immoderately. Another, and he could 
have danced a hornpipe on the top of the billiard-table. As the 
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fumes of the champagne evaporated, his thoughts began to collect, 
and he commenced involuntarily to sum up the points of the even- 
ing. Then did the syllogism wax outrageous and perform incredible 
feats, and premises rained like meteors from the most unexpected 
parts of the compass. Truly it takes a man of the forties to reach 
matrimony by logic. Item: She dropped her handkerchief on his 
side. Cupid could not do more. Item: She helped herself from 
his salt-cellar. ‘The choice could not but be purposive. Item: She 
snubbed most markedly that impudent young man on her left. 
Item : She indulged most graciously his worship on her right. Thus 
did the Provost, clapping the telescope to his blind eye, see the 
battle going completely for Blethers. 

Meanwhile his lady-love, seeing in him now more than a simple 
admirer, one of the many, fumed and fretted and could have whipped 
the little man for so befooling her. Her sisters, too, had now 
dropped their mask and teased her somewhat unmercifully. Maud 
openly opined that the Queen of Sheba had found another Solomon. 
Clare hinted at a new version of Beauty and the Beast. It was 
evident that matters were coming to a crisis. 

A not altogether unexpected event precipitated the catastrophe. 
Fred Eastham, spurred perhaps by the disclosures of the dinner- 
table, proposed and was refused. —The young man quitted town next 
day, ostensibly on pressing business. How much of this reached the 
Provost, I know not, but it is certain that immediately thereafter 
the expectations of Blethers went up with a bound. Then were 
gigantic preparations made and all was bustle and activity, and the 
gallant soldiers were marshalled for a final assault on the citadel of 
love. Not all the bailies in Blethers, clamouring at his heels, not 
all the royalties in Europe, descending in one fell band on his 
native borough, would rob him of this glorious opportunity. ‘ Haste 
thee, Provost,” he soliloquised, “‘ Hymen’s bells are already ringing. 
That dapper waistcoat doth well become thee. That morning coat 
doth sit exceeding gracefully on thy fine figure.” 

From her high look-out Circe saw him coming and prepared 
the malignant draught. The hapless damsel suffered acutely from 
her sisters’ mirth ; and when did offended amour-propre know mercy ? 
The luckless Provost had better have run the gauntlet of a score of 
royalties. But he (oh! irony of Destiny), all confidence and rosy 
hope, with scarce a flutter in his breast, a trifle pale, but calm, 
advanced unfalteringly upon the fortress. What is it not given aman 
of the forties, telescope-blind, to achieve ? 

Yes ; he could see Miss Oliphant. He already heard her sweet 
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acceptance in the words. The parlour smiled on him as he waited. 
The clock ticked musically, but slow. At last! Her step is on the 
stairs. Oh! heavens. She comes! She comes! 

She entered, flushed with the rout of one lover, not eager for the 
indignity, it seemed to her, of a declaration from the second. Indeed, 
her whole mind was bent on dismissing him before he came to the 
point. But when was Blethers known to take hints? He went along 
in his stumbling, rudely confident way. 

“I’m feeling kind o’ lonely, Miss Oliphant,” he said after some 
preliminary fencing. ‘ An’ I was thinking o’ taking another wife.” 

“T am sorry, Provost, Iam unable to assist you in the choice,” 
she said coldly. 

“ But ye are able, Miss Oliphant,” he said heartily. ‘Ye see, as 
I once remarked to Sir Hamish McPhun, a public man like mysel’ 
is no up to much unless he has a helpmate at his side. And as 
Lord é 

“T really must ask you to excuse me, Provost,” she broke in. 
**Ts there any message I can take for Mr. Oliphant ?” 

Blethers was always thrown into confusion by sudden inter- 
ruptions. 

“T’ll no detain ye a minute, Miss Oliphant. I was just saying 
that I would like—that I kind o’ felt—that—that - 

The red beard wagged comically before her. Laughter struggled 
with anger in her soul. 

“T am sure, Provost, you must see—— 
interrupted her. 

“Just a minute, Miss Oliphant. What I mean to beat is that I’m 
nO quite mysel’ in your presence.” 

“T am sure, Provost, 7 don’t detain you.” 

“Tt’s no that,” he said, struggling desperately for the proper 
words. 

Why was the divine gift of eloquence never vouchsafed to 
Blethers ? 

“The fac’ is, I’m here to ask if ye wouldna be willin’ ‘i 

“T am sorry, Provost, I can’t-——” 

“But will ye no hear me out?” She gave it up in despair. 
“The fac’ is, I’m just in to ask if ye wouldna be willing to be my 
wife ?” 

Anger drove laughter from her soul. “Am I to understand, 
Provost, that you are actually asking my hand ?” 

“Puir bit lassie!” he soliloquised, “I doot the honour is ower 
much for ye.” 


” 


she began, when he 
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“ That’s just it, Eesabel,” he said, venturing further. ‘ And sure 
I am that ye would be a credit to the poseetion.” 

She fired up indignantly, unsparingly. 

“Sir, you presume too much. You are my father’s guest while 
you are here, and I am willing to treat you as a friend so long as you 
confine yourself within due bounds. But thisis too much. Believe 
me, sir, I should as soon think of the man in the moon as a pro- 
spective husband as of you.” 

The blow was all the crueller that it was unexpected. The 
Provost changed colour, blinked strenuously, coughed, blew his nose, 
and ended by doubting the evidence of his senses. 

“What! what! Yecanna mean it? Ye surely dinna ken what 
ye’re saying.” 

“T know perfectly well what I am saying, sir, and I mean it 
too. I think it is better for both of us that this interview should now 
end.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” hesaid. ‘ But yemust be mad. Ye must 
be mad.” 

She opened the door. <A sound of laughter reached his ears. It 
is curious how all at once a scene changes its meaning for us, as if 
we saw it under a different light. There was no reason for his 
associating that laughter with himself, but he did so. For the first 
time in his life he saw himself a victim. The humiliation was too 
much for him. 

He went forth from the house, outraged, insulted, wounded in his 
tenderest feelings, with his self-respect for the moment gone. He— 
made fun of. He—ridiculous. The thought was intolerable, and 
burned like slow fire in his brain. His beloved Blethers no longer 
wore her crown of glory. Theenchantment was gone. He returned, 
indeed, in a few days. But the townsfolk said he was no longer the 
same man, and the bailies and the beggars complained more than 
ever of his rancorous temper. One thing was noticed, not without 
remark. He never returned to Edinburgh. He never, indeed, 
completely digested the man in the moon. 
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DOCTOR JOHN HAWKESWORTH, 


FRIEND OF DR. JOHNSON AND HISTORIAN OF 
CAPTAIN COOR’S FIRST VOYAGE. 


HAT a strange position in English literature is held by Dr. 
Johnson! Everyone knows about him, and few read 
what he wrote. It is passing hard to persuade a modern reader to 
try even Rasse/as, and those who begin it frequently abandon the 
attempt. Yet in its day that little book was regarded as the master- 
piece of the greatest writer of English. But, thanks to Boswell, to 
Macaulay, and to Leslie Stephen, most readers know plenty of stories 
about the eminent lexicographer, and understand the secret of his 
influence. To learn about a man of letters should be the prelude 
to reading his writings, unless it be that earlier acquaintance with 
the works has sent the pleased reader to the Life that he may find 
out what manner of man it was that has given delight. A lecturer 
on Johnson’s life and literary importance does not end with the 
advice “Now go and read him”: he knows that it would be un- 
availing. Yet the interest in Johnson, far from lessening, grows, and 
that interest naturally extends to his friends. Topham Beauclerk 
and Bennet Langton owe unpretending niches in the temple of Fame 
to their friendship with the great Doctor. 

The humorous author of “The House-boat on the Styx” once 
in Harpers Magazine’ made a joke which puzzles me, perhaps 
because I have sought in it a definite meaning. ‘‘‘ Boswell,’ quoth 
Johnson over a chop and a mug of ale, ‘could never write 
a complete dictionary.’ ‘And why not?’ queried Goldsmith. 
‘Because he’d be sure to leave out his h’s,’ returned the great 
philosopher with a merry burst of laughter.” 

My puzzle is this: Did Mr. Bangs allude to the fact that Boswell 
from motives of jealousy and dislike almost entirely omitted Hawkins 
and Hawkesworth from the famous Life? There is no evidence that 
Boswell dropped the letter “h” in talking. 

Once Johnson talked with Mrs. Thrale on the interesting question 
1 August 1889, p. 483. 
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who should be his future biographer. The lady quotes a long 
reply, in the course of which Johnson said: “ After my coming to 
London to drive the world about a little, you must all go to Jack 
Hawkesworth for anecdotes: I lived in great familiarity with him 
(although I think there was not much affection) from the year 
1753 till the time Mr. Thrale and you took me up.” The date of 
this “taking up” was 1765. But 1753 is such a curious date for 
Johnson to have pitched upon that suspicions arise whether Mrs. 
Thrale’s memory can be trusted. Johnson came to London, “to 
drive the world about a little,” sixteen years earlier, in 1737. 
Possibly 1753 was the year of -his greatest friendship with Jack 
Hawkesworth, as in the preceding year Johnson’s wife, who died in 
London, was buried at Bromley in Kent, where Mrs. Hawkesworth 
kept a school for young ladies. Thus Johnson had ina sense trusted 
the “loved remains” to the guardianship of the Hawkesworths, 
giving in the selection of the place for his wife’s grave a proof of 
something more than “ familiarity” ; but the man who has broken 
with a former friend tries to forget. 

The familiarity with Hawkesworth that Johnson acknowledged 
to Mrs. Thrale on other occasions he termed friendship. Here is a 
story! that points to close intimacy, and is interesting too as 
displaying a lighter side of the great literary dictator than perhaps 
is present in the minds of most even of his admirers. The tale is 
given on the authority of “ Conversation ” Cooke, so named from his 
poem on “Conversation,” not from his own brilliance in the art. 
He says that Hawkesworth before the publication of his “ beautiful” 
ode on “Life” took it with him, for the purpose of retouching, to 
the country house of a friend. Johnson was staying at the same 
house, and as they lived “ upon the most intimate terms,” Hawkes- 
worth read his verses for Johnson’s opinion, who then “as second 
thoughts are best,” asked for a second reading. Afterwards Johnson 
read the manuscript himself, and praised the ode highly. Next 
morning at breakfast Johnson remarked that he could only urge one 
objection to the poem—he doubted its originality. In proof that he 
had seen something like it before the alarming Doctor repeated the 
greater part of the poem, though it contained nearly seventy lines. 
“* What do you say now, Hawkey ?” quoth the Doctor. ‘ Only this,” 
replied the other, “that I shall never repeat anything I write before 
you again, for you have a memory that would convict any author of 
plagiarism in any court of literature in the world.” 

The only letter to Hawkesworth from Dr. Johnson which that 

1 Johnsonian Miscellanies (Birkbeck Hill), vol. i. p. 210. 
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prince of editors, Dr. Birkbeck Hill,' has found, is of date March 
1756, and furnishes, evidently at Hawkesworth’s request, a private 
brief review of a new book called “ Maxims, Characters, and Re- 
flections,” by Fulke Greville. To the author Hawkesworth writes :— 


I enclose you Johnson’s letter: it will cost you threepence, but I dare say 
you will think it worth twice the money. It is an original, and (as I told you it 
would be) expressed in general terms, without referring to particular passages as 
new, striking, delicate, or recherch’. You see in the first place that he has not 
read the book through. He never reads any book through. . . . Take his 
own testimony in his own words: they are written indeed not only in letters, 
but in pothooks; a kind of character which it will probably cost you some 
time to decipher, and perhaps at last you may not succeed. 


This is Johnson’s letter :— 

DEAR SIR,—I have been looking into the book here and there, and I think 
have read a pretty fair specimen. It is written with uncommon knowledge of 
mankind, which is the chief excellence of such a book. The sentences are 
keenly pointed and vigorously pushed, which is their second excellence. But it 
is too Gallick, and the proper names are often ill-formed or ill-chosen. To use 
a French phrase, I think the good carries it over the bad. The good is in the 
constituent, and the bad in the accidental parts. We cannot come to-morrow, 
but I propose to be with you on the Saturday following, to see the Spring and 
Mrs. Hawkesworth. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most humble Servant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


The tone of this letter certainly implies friendliness. It is interest- 
ing to add that Dr. Hill? has found among the Hume MSS. at the 
Royal Society in Edinburgh a phrase in a letter by this very Fulke 
Greville (1764), “my poor little inoffensive friend Hawkesworth”— 
the only passage that gives an idea of Hawkesworth’s personal 
appearance, 

That Hawkesworth was an imitator of Johnson was acknowledged 
early in the career of both. In “ Moral and Literary Characters of 
Dr. Johnson,” by Mr. Courtenay, the following lines occur :— 


By nature’s gifts ordain’d mankind to rule, 

He, like a Titian, form’d his brilliant school; ... 
Ingenious Hawkesworth to this school we owe, 
And scarce the pupil from the tutor know. 


Once Boswell breaks out against Hawkesworth upon this subject 
of the adoption of the master’s style :— 
Let me add that Hawkesworth’s imitations of Johnson are sometimes so 


happy that it is extremely difficult to distinguish them with certainty from the 
composition of his great archetype. Hawkesworth was his closest imitator; a 





1 Letters of Dr. Johnson, vol. i. p. 60. 
2 Johnsonian Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 298 2. 
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circumstance of which that writer would once have been proud to be told; 
though, when he had become elated by having risen into some degree of promi- 
nence, he, in a conversation with me, had the provoking effrontery to say he was 
not sensible of it. 


John Hawkesworth was one of the Di AZinores of the literature 
of his time, and for a few months held a place of great prominence 
in the public attention. He seems now so completely forgotten 
that it is hard to find a satisfactory account of him. The most 
modern and perhaps the best is that in the splendid “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” where, however, exigences of space have 
forced the omission of interesting matter. I have thought it might 
be possible to rouse some interest in an account of Hawkesworth’s 
blameless life (though indeed he was at one time blamed—severely 
rather than fairly), and of that short prominence in the public eye 
which was rapidly followed by his almost tragic end. As an Austra- 
lian I am naturally interested in the man who first gave the world 
information about the eastern coast of this island continent. Far 
inferior in importance to Cook and to Banks, who not only made 
the voyage, but recorded it, furnishing the material for his book, 
Hawkesworth was accepted by them as editor, and the student 
of their history soon finds that it is well for him also to know some- 
thing of that of Dr. Hawkesworth. 

Uncertainty hangs over the date of his birth, but his epitaph 
makes him born in 1715; and though it is true that a tombstone is 
not on oath, yet in the absence of stronger proof its evidence may 
be accepted. 1715, the date of the Old Pretender’s attempt and 
of the demise of His Majesty Louis the Fourteenth, makes Hawkes- 
worth some six years younger than his friend Johnson. It is said, 
though again not with ceriainty, that Hawkesworth was brought up 
to be a watchmaker. But Sir John Hawkins, who was an associate, 
if not a friend, denies the watchmaking, and would make Hawkes- 
worth in his youth clerk to an attorney, even giving the latter’s name 
as Harwood, and the place of business Grocers’ Alley, in the Poultry. 
As a Presbyterian, Hawkesworth belonged to the congregation of 
Tom Bradbury, and is said to have been expelled for “ irregularities ” 
—a vague word which might range from offences against the law to 
non-attendance at chapel. 

Hawkesworth was one of the members of Johnson’s Ivy Lane 
Club, which met weekly each Tuesday at the King’s Head, a famous 
beef-steak house in Ivy Lane. His brother-in-law Ryland was 
another ; so also was Hawkins, afterwards Sir John. Johnson was 
under forty when he established and ruled this club; nor had he yet 
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given to the world the “ Vanity of Human Wishes,” though he had 
experienced the feelings that dictated that powerful but gloomy 
poem. He knew something of the truth expressed in the sonorous 
line, which for emphasis’ sake he caused to be printed in capitals :— 


SLOW RISES WORTH BY POVERTY DEPRESSED. 


Some of the members of the club became rather prominent, but 
neither at the club nor elsewhere did any of them dispute the pre- 
eminence of Johnson. 

It was in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazINE that Hawkesworth first 
indulged his literary tastes. When Johnson gave up the work of 
compiling for Mr. Cave and for that magazine imaginary debates 
in the Senate of Lilliput, wherein he contrived that “the Whig dogs 
should always get the worst of it,” Hawkesworth succeeded him 
in the task. Let us hope that he at least was fair to both sides. 
He began the work in 1744, being well under thirty, and kept it 
up for no less than sixteen years. To the same magazine he also 
contributed sundry verses which he signed with the pen-name of 
Greville. The work, however, that brought Hawkesworth the largest 
share of fame was the “ Adventurer.” In 1752 Johnson had brought 
his weighty “ Rambler” to a close, and readers, accustomed to 
a literary food which to us seems indigestible, but which suited their 
taste, acknowledged a vacuum. In the later part of the same year 
a new periodical was established under the name of the “ Adven- 
turer,” with Hawkesworth as editor and Johnson as one of the 
contributors. The editor wrote exactly half the papers, seventy out of 
140, signing the last of them with his own name. It was said that 
Hawkesworth’s great desire was that the papers in the “ Adventurer ” 
should prove to the world that he was well fitted to be entrusted 
with the charge of young ladies at the school kept by his wife. Some 
stories are, however, given which a modern editor would not insert ; 
some phrases are to be found that would shock a schoolmistress of 
to-day, but on the whole the papers were admirably adapted to serve 
as such an advertisement: with a purpose like that literature is 
hardly generated. 

That the “ Adventurer,” which a modern reader (exferto crede) can 
hardly wade through, received strong praise two witnesses may be 
summoned, Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo and his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The former in his “ Life of Beattie”! says :— 
“With less of stiffness and formality than the Ramédler and Jiler of 
Johnson, and more of real instruction than the Wor/d or Cenioisseur, 

* Vol. 1. p. 297. 
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the chief periodicals of our own times of ascertained merit, the 
‘ Adventurer’ seems to combine the peculiar merits of them all ; so 
that I do not know if, since the days of Addison and Steele, who 
had the merit of introducing into the circle of literature that popular 
and excellent form of composition, a work of higher value of that 
nature has appeared than the ‘ Adventurer.’” This praise was pub- 
lished in 1806. The liberal application of the expression “ our own 
times” will be noticed, as the “ Adventurer” was published in 1752. 

That Hawkesworth’s efforts were immediately appreciated in 
high quarters is shown by the Doctor’s degree conferred upon him by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The highest prelate of the Anglican 
Church still retains the quaint privilege of being able to confer 
degrees without examination. This might perhaps be justified as to 
Divinity, but hardly for Arts, Law, Medicine, and Music. Arch- 
bishop Herring made Hawkesworth LL.D. ; and it seems to have 
flashed upon the new doctor of laws that perhaps knowledge of law 
came with the degree, so that for awhile he thought of practising 
as a pleader in the ecclesiastical courts. That calling, however, 
needs a long apprenticeship and severe study, and these his Grace 
of Canterbury could not confer on his Zrofégé. Indeed, the degree 
seems to have hurt Hawkesworth quite as much as it helped him. 
Johnson was angered at it. Thinking highly of regular academical 
degrees, he was proportionately indignant at those that he held 
irregular. We are told, too, that the degree had the effect of making 
the new doctor give himself airs. Malone says that Johnson told 
him that Hawkesworth—who had set out a modest, humble man— 
was one of the many whom success in the world had spoiled. It 
must have been shortly after the degree that the incident mentioned 
by Miss Reynolds occurred. That young lady was walking with 
Dr. Johnson, returning from the “ Twickenham meadows,” when 
Sir John Hawkins came up. On his asking Dr. Johnson when 
he had last seen Dr. Hawkesworth, he “roared out with great 
vehemency, ‘ Hawkesworth is grown a coxcomb, and I have done 
with him !’” 

Coxcomb! There was something in the charge. One wonders, 
however, whether Johnson would have liked the following remark that 
may be quoted asacomment on it. Goldsmith, itisrecorded,! disliked 
both the prudery of Johnson’s morals and the foppery of Hawkes- 
worth’s manners, though he warmly admired the genius of both. 
He used to say among his acquaintance that “ Johnson would have 
made a decent monk, and Hawkesworth a good dancing master.” 


'This is given in Johnsonian Miscellanies (Birkbeck Hill), vol. i. p. 210, as 
from Memoirs of the Life &c. of Dr. Johnson, 1785, p. 194. 
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Hawkesworth was really a superior kind of hack, prepared to 
turn his attention in any literary direction. David Garrick induced 
him to adapt a play of Dryden’s by translating and “embodying a 
dialogue from Molitre and adding new music.” It is to be presumed 
that Hawkesworth was only responsible for the libretto. Admirers 
of Dryden cannot well be indignant at such alterations, as 
“glorious John” performed the same kind office for Shakespeare and 
for Milton. The latter in his old age, it will be remembered, granted 
the younger poet a contemptuous permission “ to tag” his verses. 
Hawkesworth contributed the words of “ Zimri, an Oratorio,” but it 
was not calculated to give satisfaction to the admirers of his “ Adven- 
turer.” Indeed, some of the criticism rather anticipated the moral 
objections taken to the more famous “ Voyages.” Greater success 
awaited the writer in a dramatic fairy tale called “Edgar and 
Emmeline,” counted at the time “a work of delicate fancy” and 
acted with much applause at Drury Lane. 

An Eastern tale called “ Almoran and Hamet,” and written in 
accordance with the prevailing taste for allegory, obtained many 
readers and added largely to the reputation of the Doctor. It was 
dedicated to George the Third in the year after his accession. Disraeli 
the Elder in his “Calamities and Quarrels of Authors” quotes a 
letter that Hawkesworth addressed to a nobleman. To-day we 
should be inclined to apply to it such epithets as “snobbish” or 
“ priggish.” 

London, March 2, 1761. 

I think myself happy to be permitted to put my MSS. into your Lordship’s 
hands, because, though it increases my anxiety and my fears, yet it will at least 
secure me from what I should think a far greater misfortune than any other that 
can attend my performance, the danger of addressing to the King any sentiment, 
allusion, or opinion that could make such an address improper. I have now 
the honour to submit the work to your Lordship with the dedication ; from which 
the duty I owe to His Majesty, and, if I may be permitted to add anything to 
that, the duty I owe to myself, have concurred to exclude the servile, extrava- 
gant, and indiscriminate adulation which has so often disgraced alike those by 
whom it has been given and received. 


Heedless of dates, Disraeli connects this letter with the 
*“* Voyages,” a book also dedicated to the same king. 

Hawkesworth published an edition of Swift’s works ; and when 
later Johnson came to deal with Swift, in “ The Lives of the Poets,” 
Hawkesworth had been dead some six years ; and animosities being 
softened by that separation, Johnson began with compliments to his 
predecessor, claiming, however, a share in the conception and 

rrangement of his work :— 

“An account of Dr. Swift has been already collected with great 
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diligence and acuteness by Dr. Hawkesworth, according to a scheme 
which I laid before him in the intimacy of our friendship. I cannot 
therefore be expected to say much of a life concerning which I had 
long since communicated my thoughts toa man capable of dignifying 
his narration with so much elegance of language and force of 
sentiment.” Hawkesworth’s edition has long been superseded. 

So much was said afterwards about Hawkesworth offending 
against religion, and even morals, that it may be worth while to 
reproduce from Chalmers’ Biographical Preface to the “ Adventurer ” 
the following letter by Hawkesworth, dated Bromley, November 8, 
1765 :-—“ I am always sorry when I hear anonymous performances, 
not expressly owned, imputed to particular persons; that which a 
man never owned either privately or in public, I think, he should not 
be accountable for. I speak feelingly on this subject, for though 
Mr. Duncombe assured you that the Magazine [THE GENTLEMAN’s] 
was solely under my direction, I must beg leave to assure you that 
it is not, nor ever was, there being in almost every number some 
things that I never see, and some things that I do not approve. 
There is in the last number an account of Voltaire’s philosophical 
dictionary, a work of which I never would give any account, because 
I would not draw the attention of the public to it. It is true that 
the extracts exhibited in this article do not contain anything contrary 
to religion or good morals ; but it is certain that these extracts will 
carry the book into many hands that otherwise it would never have 
reached, and the book abounds with principles which a man ought 
to be hanged for publishing, though he believed them to be true, upon 
the same principle that all states hang rebels and traitors, though the 
offenders think rebellion and treason their duty to God.” Such 
violence against Voltaire would surely have reconciled Dr. Johnson 
to his old friend. That sturdy moralist said :—‘ Rousseau, sir, is a 
very bad man. I would sooner sign a sentence for his transportation 
than that of any felon who has gone from the Old Bailey these many 
years. Yes,” he added, “I should like to have him work in the 
plantations.” And when Boswell asked, “Sir, do you think him as 
bad a man as Voltaire?” the reply came, “ Why, sir, it is difficult 
to settle the proportion of iniquity between them.” Did Boswell 
think of this conversation when later he paid a visit to Ferney, as 
previously he had gratified his curiosity in dining with Jean Jacques 
Rousseau “in the wilds of Neufchatel ” ? 

In 1768, when His Majesty’s bark Zxdeavour was starting forth 
upon its adventurous voyage, its future historian was publishing by 
subscription an English translation of Fénelon’s “ Télémaque.” This 
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was a most suitable and proper undertaking for the husband of the 
lady who kept the girls’ school. The original was written for the 
edification of a young prince, “the hope of Troy.” If the early 
death of the Duke of Burgundy deprived the world of the experience 
of a ruler trained in the principles of Fénelon, at least that excellent 
bishop provided a book for the reading of succeeding generations of 
schoolboys and schoolgirls. The new translation was highly 
approved. Beattie, the author of “The Minstrel,” then a professor 
at Aberdeen, wrote in a letter:—“I am inclined to think that the 
Doctor judged right in not making his translation too poetical and 
figurative. His own prose style is as much ornamented as good 
prose can well be, and nearly as much (if I mistake not) as Cambray’s ! 
style, even where it is most poetical. The measured prose (as they 
call it) which we have in the translations from Ossian would, I am 
afraid, become disgusting in a work so long as ‘ Telemachus.’ 
Besides the style of this work is really simple, and of the narrative 
or epic kind, as it ought to be.” ? 

In the reign of Queen Anne it was not held sufficient to beat the 
French at Blenheim, but the Cabinet actually considered the question 
how the glories of that victory should be worthily sung. The 
members of it seem to have felt shame at the miserable verses 
that were appearing, and they made inquiries for a better poet. 
Ultimately they sent no less a personage than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as ambassador to Mr. Joseph Addison to request that he 
would write a poem on Blenheim; and “ The Campaign ” laid the 
real foundation of Addison’s literary fame and fortunes. When 
His Majesty’s bark Zxdeavour was safe home again after her 
perilous voyage through the Southern Seas, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty—Lord Sandwich—took into serious consideration the 
question who was worthy to be the historian of the voyage. He 
had acquaintance amongst literary men, and for two at least the 
honour is claimed of having recommended the appointment of Dr. 
Hawkesworth. On the authority of Malone, chiefly known as a 
Shakespeare scholar, David Garrick is named as the man. Madame 
D’Arblay, famous as the author of the two novels “ Evelina” and 
“ Cecilia,” claims the credit for her father, Dr. Charles Burney, author 
of the “History of Music.” It is not at all impossible that each had 
a hand in the matter. 

Madame D’Arblay gives detail of time and place. She says that 
Dr. Burney was staying at Haughton Hall, the country seat of Lord 
1 Fénelon was Archbishop of Cambray. 

2 Beattie’s Life, vol. i. p. 181. 
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Orford, the eldest son of the great Sir Robert Walpole, and brother 
of the letter-writer Horace Walpole. Lord Sandwich was of the 
house party, and at table the conversation turned on the recent voyage. 
* Lord Sandwich said that he had all the papers, but that they were 
mere rough drafts, quite unarranged for the public eye, and that he 
was looking out for a proper person to put them into order and to 
rewrite the voyages. Dr. Burney, ever eager upon any question of 
literature, and ever foremost to serve a friend, ventured to recommend 
Dr. Hawkesworth.”! Lord Sandwich was so pleased at what he 
heard that he “entrusted Dr. Burney with the commission of sending 
Dr. Hawkesworth to the Admiralty.” When Burney wrote to 
Hawkesworth the first paragraph of the latter’s answer ran :—“ Many, 
many thanks for your obliging favour, and the subject of it. There 
is nothing about which I would be so willingly employed as the work 
you mention. I would do my best to make it another ‘ Anson’s 
Voyage.’” It is clear that Madame D’Arblay had the letter before 
her, and is not relying upon memory. In a later letter Hawkesworth 
wrote :—I have all the journals in my possession : the Government 
will give me the cuts, and the property of the work will be my own.” 
At a little later date Burney was invited to Hinchinbrooke, Lord 
Sandwich’s seat, and found there assembled Hawkesworth, Banks, 
Solander, and Cook. 

At the end of Sir James Prior’s “ Life of Malone” are sundry 
notes labelled ‘“ Maloniana,” dated between February 1792 and 
August 1795 ; therefore about twenty years after the event described. 
Malone says, “ Hawkesworth, the writer, was introduced by Garrick 
to Lord Sandwich, who, thinking to puta few hundred pounds into 
his pocket, appointed him to revise and publish ‘Cook’s Voyages.’ 
He scarcely did anything to the MSS., yet sold it (szc) to Cadell & 
Strahan, the printers and booksellers, for £6,000.” After a little more 
about Hawkesworth, Malone gives as his authority “the Bishop of 
Salisbury.” But it is not possible that the latter could have made 
the common and careless mistake about Hawkesworth’s editing 
*Cook’s Voyages.” The poor man died before Cook’s second 
voyage was half-way through; and of the account of that voyage 
from the pen of Cook the Bishop himself acted as editor. There is, 
however, reason to believe that Garrick did help in the matter. 
Perhaps when Burney mentioned the name to Lord Sandwich, the 
latter made inquiries on his return to town, and referred to Garrick. 
In the huge volumes of Garrick’s Correspondence three letters are 
given, all bearing date the same day, May 6, 1773. Garrick, who, 

? D’Arblay, Afemoirs of Dr. Burney, vol. i. p. 269. 
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early in the year had used his influence with Hawkesworth to have 
the translation of the work given to the Abbé Morellet, expected, it 
is clear, to be allowed a word also in the selection of a publisher in 
London. Hawkesworth had yielded a careless assent, but later 
found that he must make his arrangements independently. 

Two letters from Hawkesworth, long and affectionate, are followed 
by a curt note in the third person from Garrick. 

In Hawkesworth’s first letter, which is a reply, he says that he 
had received “ applications from half the booksellers in London, none 
of whom offered me more than five thousand pounds, without allow- 
ing mea single copy. Mr. Strahan offered me six thousand, and to 
furnish me with all the copies that I had engaged to give away, 
which being five-and-twenty amounted to seventy-five pounds.” 
Garrick, he knew, had recommended Becket, but “ my interest was 
pitted against Becket’s.” He ended with these words: ‘‘ No pecuniary 
advantage being in my estimation equivalent to acquitting the obliga- 
tion of friendship or approving myself Your ever faithful and affec- 
tionate.” 

In the second letter he urged :— 

Recollect, my dear sir, that, pressed as I was by multifarious business and by 
the most important transaction of my life, it was not unnatural for me to look 
upon that but as a small trespass upon your friendship, the tendency of which 


was to confirm with the greater speed and certainty what your conduct in the 
beginning of this affair showed a flattering and ardent desire of procuring for me. 


This makes him ready to “digest, though with difficulty, the 
terms of what I flatter myself was a hasty billet.” 

This is the reply :— 

Mr. Garrick presents his compliments to Dr. Hawkesworth, and as he has 
the misfortune to differ totally with him in opinion upon the subject of his letter, 


he will not give the Doctor the trouble, nor himself the pain, to enter into any 
further discussion of this very disagreeable business. 


Endorsed : “ Letter of Dr. Hawkesworth. My answer to his about 
his breach of promise.” 

Poor Hawkesworth ! It looks as if Garrick, like Johnson, wished 
to be “done with him.” The publisher for whom Garrick desired a 
share of the profits was the very T. Becket who had done his best 
to spoil the venture by publishing an early but unsatisfactory account 
of the voyage of the Exdeavour. If that had been written with 
greater skill, the cream would have been skimmed off Hawkesworth’s 
enterprise. 

This bookseller Becket was a sort of jackal to Garrick, busying 
himself incessantly in Garrick’s concerns. ‘ Becket about nothing ” 
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is a docket upon some of his long letters to Garrick. When he did 
not at once pay a French lady to whom he owed “450 livres de 
France,” she wrote to Garrick, who frowned on Becket. He then 
paid promptly, and was déso/é. The lady asked that “poor Mr. 
Becket” might be taken into favour. 

The publishers chosen, who gave Dr. Hawkesworth the sum of 
£6,000, thus exciting the jealousy of the whole literary fraternity, 
were W. Strahan & T. Cadell, “in the Strand.” Both partners 
were intimate with Dr. Johnson. Boswell tells how once the 
conversation turned on a printer setting up his carriage, and how 
Mr. Strahan, who was member for a small borough in Wiltshire, 
supplied Johnson with franks, which the Doctor used when writing 
to Scotland in order that Strahan’s countrymen might recognise 
that he was a member of Parliament. Boswell also prints a manly 
letter from Johnson to Strahan, making friends after one of those 
quarrels that are so liable to arise between author and publisher. 

As the large emolument is frequently mentioned as the reason 
for the jealousy against Hawkesworth, it may be as well to add that 
Horace Walpole, the great gossip of the period, who speaks of the 
book as Banks’ voyage (characteristically putting down everything 
to “the quality,” and nothing to the captain !), adds that “ the voyager 
paid an additional £1,000.” It is a little difficult to see the reason. 
Banks handed over excellent “ copy,” and, had he wished, might 
fairly have claimed payment from Hawkesworth. All gossip, how- 
ever, is not of necessity to be believed, nor is there any other 
authority for the statement. 

Seldom did anyone undertake any literary work with higher 
hopes than John Hawkesworth when he set to work upon the 
history of the “ Voyages to the South Seas.” Work of the kind 
has certainly never been better paid. Of course many a book has 
brought in more money. Within the last quarter of a century not a 
few books of travel have reaped a richer harvest, but such books 
have been written by the travellers themselves, who had known the 
toil, the hardships, the danger. Hawkesworth’s task was simply 
hack-work. His book, in three quarto volumes, gives an account 
of four voyages, the material out of which the book was compiled 
being the journals of the several commanders. In the case of the 
three voyages that fill the first volume no inquiry has been made— 
what has become of these journals? Probably they are still at the 
Admiralty or at the Record Office. Of the four voyages the last 
was incomparably of the greatest importance, the others forming a 
long preface to the voyage of the Zxdeavour, the voyage that practi- 
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cally discovered New Zealand and Australia. Though Tasman had 
seen and named the former, and, to judge from books that treat of 
the early discovery of Australia, though various mariners, of whom 
Dampier was the most important, had seen the great island conti- 
nent, yet it may be confidently said that the Zmdeavour’s was the 
real discovery of Australia and New Zealand. The knowledge that 
led to occupation began with it. 

It is therefore natural that more attention has been, and will be, 
paid to the Zxdeavour’s voyage, and to the materials on which the 
account of it is based. For this voyage Hawkesworth had two 
journals, one kept by the captain and one by “Joseph Banks, 
Esquire.” It was his office cunningly to compound these two 
so as to make of them an interesting story. When Hawkes- 
worth had done with the journals they were put away. Only 
in our own day, about 120 years later, have they again been 
brought to light. Admiral Wharton, Hydrographer to the Ad- 
miralty, has published Cook’s Journal as it stands. He has not 
abridged it; he has not mended the spelling nor the grammar 
of the lieutenant in command. Banks’ Journal, however, formed 
the more important portion of Hawkesworth’s material. This too 
has been published for modern readers by that distinguished veteran 
of science, Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker. Unfortunately Sir Joseph 
understood the duty of an editor somewhat strangely. He has 
curtailed: perhaps that was excusable, though loyal Australasians 
would have preferred that he had published in full the parts that 
had reference to the first tour round New Zealand and the first 
voyage up the east coast of Australia. Worse, however, than that, 
Sir Joseph has corrected the grammar and the phraseology of the 
writer, very much as a schoolmaster might correct the composition 
of his pupils. In spite of Eton and Christ Church, Banks made 
mistakes in spelling. ‘Though he wrote brightly and well, he has 
occasional slips in grammar. Had his journal been published at 
the time, correction had been legitimate ; printed now as material, 
the journal should have been given verbatim. 

The MSS. books that Hawkesworth used are now very suitably in 
the city of Sydney : the copy of Cook’s which Admiral Wharton 
reproduced is in the Museum, whilst the journal kept by Banks is 
in a private collection. It is not improbable that since Hawkes- 
worth I am the only person that has ever made an examination of 
both MSS., or that has taken the trouble of going over Hawkes- 
worth’s ground. I am at any rate in a position to testify to the 
amount of work that Hawkesworth did. As usual, the truth lies 
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midway between two extremes. According to Madame D’Arblay, 
Lord Sandwich spoke as if the material for the historian were mere 
notes, as if the editor were required to rewrite the account of the 
voyages. Wharton and Hooker by publishing the said notes have 
shown that, as far as the Endeavour voyage was concerned, this is a 
gross exaggeration. Others maintain that Hawkesworth did nothing ; 
that his materials were so abundant and so orderly that all he had 
to do was to send them to the press, perhaps correcting a little. My 
testimony is that Hawkesworth did much more than this, rewrote a 
large part, even when rewriting was no advantage, and added about 
a fifth. One of the faults most rightly found with him is that he 
put classical allusions into the mouth of the captain, though he 
must have known that the mate of a Whitby collier could have had 
but little opportunity to study Aulus Gellius. 

Public expectation about the book ran high. On Friday, May 7, 
1773, the preface bearing date May 1, there was a dinner party chez 
Messrs. Edward & Charles Dilly, booksellers, in the Poultry, and the 
conversation turned on the forthcoming voyages. The Great Cham 
gave forth his depreciatory views :—“ Sir, if you talk of it as a sub- 
ject of commerce, it will be gainful; if as a book that is to increase 
human knowledge, I believe there will not be much of that. 
Hawkesworth can only tell what the voyagers have told him ; and 
they have found very little, only one new animal, I think.” Boswell : 
** But many insects, sir.” Johnson: “Why, sir, as to insects, Ray 
reckons of British insects twenty thousand species. They might 
have stayed at home, and discovered enough in that way.” 

Criticism naturally rises to the mind. Is geographical informa- 
tion valueless as addition to the stock of human knowledge? Had 
Dr. Johnson forgotten the delight that he obtained from the con- 
versation of Banks and Solander, when less than two years earlier, 
fresh from their adventures, they met him at Sir Joshua’s at dinner? 
As for the one new animal, the impression made on him was shown 
by what took place at an inn in Inverness one Sabbath evening some 
four months later. Johnson had been describing the kangaroo when 
he rose from the table and gave three bounds across the room. 
Lastly, had someone other than the “ Coxcomb” been the editor, 
would the expectation have been kinder? 

Little did Hawkesworth imagine the storm that was about to 
burst on his devoted head. First, there was a sense of disappoint- 
ment. The book was large and very expensive (three guineas), yet 
the amount of novelty did not correspond. Horace Walpole was 
too much the child of an artificial civilisation to appreciate the 
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ethnology of barbarous peoples and the geography of unknown 
lands. Soon after publication he writes to one of his correspond- 
ents, June 21:—“I hope you are heartily provoked at the new 
voyages, which might make one a good first mate, but tell one 
nothing at all.” He comments on the incident of Queen Oberea 
carrying Captain Wallis across a river. He was then evidently in 
the first volume. By July 5 he had made progress, as on that day 
he writes to the Rev. W. Mason, better known as the friend of the 
poet Gray:—“I have almost waded through Dr. Hawkesworth’s 
three volumes of the ‘ Voyages to the South Sea.’ The entertaining 
matter would not fill half a volume; and at best is but an account 
of the fishermen of forty islands.” It is to be feared that the 
Hon. Horace had not read carefully nor judged fairly. The general 
feeling condemned the author because he was too entertaining. 
Moral readers were highly shocked at descriptions of the natives of 
Otaheite. The midshipman of the modern story, asked to describe 
the manners and customs of some barbarian race, wrote :—‘* Manners 
none ; customs disgusting.” A similar impression was produced by 
Hawkesworth’s book. He had set out ethnological facts with 
elaborate and even spicy detail. His stories were what the natives 
were not—dressed. That anyone should do this was naughty, but 
that a man of high repute for virtue should so offend distressed 
many and amused others. 

Mrs. Chapone wrote to her friend Mrs. Delany during the 
autumn of 1773 :—“ What think you of Dr. Hawkesworth’s per- 
formance? If he does not love money more than fame, he will 
wish it unwritten, for I have never known anything more condemned ; 
indeed it has faults which one could not have expected from the 
writer of the ‘ Adventurers.’” ! 

Chalmers in his short life of Hawkesworth tells that in an “ in- 
famous magazine” a notice frequently appeared :—“ All the amorous 
passages and descriptions in Dr. Hawk .... . th’s Collection of 
Voyages should be selected and illustrated with a suitable plate. 
And this in defiance of decency was actually done.” No doubt 
this would have been galling to the author. 

The Doctor had thus offended on the score of morals; he also 
offended on the point of religion by denying in his preface the 
doctrine of special providence. Letters in the papers signed “A 
Christian” had attacked him. He refused to attribute the escape 
of the Zxdeavour from total wreck on the coral reef to the direct 
interposition of Divine providence. Far from denying the provi- 

Autobiography of Mrs. Delany, 2nd series, vol. i. p. 552. 
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dence of God, he asserted that all things were ordained by His 
providence. In common speech we say, “What a providential 
escape!” but it is not usual to say, “What a providential acci- 
dent!” And yet if it be acknowledged that God’s providence 
overrules the whole world one remark should be as common as the 
other. It would have been wise in the Doctor not to have raised 
the question, as it was hardly necessary to his subject ; but it was 
narrow of his contemporaries to construct out of his remarks grave 
theological heresy. 

A modern reader naturally raises objection to the style, but 
contemporaries regarded that as the chief merit of the book. The 
style is Johnsonian and ponderous. Its marks are a love of long 
words, especially of Latin origin, and balanced antithetical sen- 
tences. It is a weighty and dignified style, but in it simple and 
ordinary things are often described in absurdly elaborate terms. All 
must allow that such language is unsuited to the pen of a sailor; and 
by some strange perversity Hawkesworth, holding that the “I” is 
more vivid, puts the whole account into the mouths of the captains, 
a practice that in the case of the “ Zndeavour Voyage” has led to 
misunderstandings. 

The value of Hawkesworth’s book was even introduced into 
a debate in the House of Commons. Mr. Attorney-General 
Thurlow has his little niche in a history of literature as having 
promised Cowper, who prophesied that he would one day be Lord 
Chancellor, ‘“ Then I will take care of you,” and having forgotten his 
promise. He did help Crabbe, though, on Burke’s suggestion. 

On March 24, 1774, there took place a debate in the House of 
Commons on a “ Booksellers’ Copyright Bill,” and in the course of 
it Mr. Attorney-General Thurlow made a speech, of which a brief 
summary has lived. ‘He was against the booksellers,” he said. 
“They were a set of impudent, monopolising men; that they had 
combined together and raised a fund of £3,000 in order to file bills 
in Chancery against any person who should endeavour to get a 
livelihood as well as themselves” (the question naturally arises, Did 
the future Chancellor really give their object quite so wide a 
range ?)—“that although they had purchased copies from Homer 
down to Hawkesworth’s ‘Voyages,’ which he said was very low 
indeed ; that Hawkesworth’s book, which was a mere composition 
of trash, sold for three guineas by their monopolising.” That is 
about half the speech as reported, but it is enough for the purpose. 
Whence did Thurlow draw his information about the Greek book- 
sellers’ treatment of Homer? In the short account of the debate 
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no further allusion to Hawkesworth is made, but his friends may be 
pleased to know that Mr. Edmund Burke was “ exceedingly smart on 
the Attorney-General.” 

On April 8, 1773, at the usual annual election John Hawkesworth, 
Esq., was elected a director of the Honourable East India Company. 
Now the qualification for a director at that period was the possession 
of £2,000 of stock. It is evident that Hawkesworth had been paid 
part at least of the £6,000 before the publication of his book, 
probably on the delivery of the manuscript, and had invested in 
East India stock. Enrolled as a stockholder, he attended meetings 
of the Court of Proprietors and spoke several times. His speeches 
were admired, and the result was that on his literary reputation 
alone, and without any special knowledge of India, he was elected a 
director. He was made a sort of literary lion and invited to many 
dinner parties. During the year he sat for his portrait to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who, however, did not admire him greatly. 

Great was Hawkesworth’s surprise at the reception of his book, 
and he took it keenly to heart. Pleased at his performance, he 
seems to have expected a triumphant recognition of its worth. The 
early part of May was his highest point, when he was happy about the 
forthcoming book. Within a very few weeks the disappointment 
began. Six months later he was dead. “No one ever died of 
a broken heart” is sometimes said. The contrary maxim is, ‘ Worry 
kills more than disease.” Worry and annoyance, following upon a 
state of strained expectation of different treatment, gave poor 
Hawkesworth at first low spirits, then low fever. Malone, 
apparently on the authority of Dr. Fordyce, says “‘ he is supposed to 
have put an end to his life by intentionally taking an immoderate 
dose of opium.” Suicide seems unlike what might be expected of a 


moralist. But 
This frail bark of ours, when sorely tried, 


May wreck itself without the pilot’s guilt, 
Without the captain’s knowledge. Hope with me. 


Had I been on the coroner’s jury, and had the excessive dose 
been proved, I would have voted for a verdict of temporary insanity. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill says, ‘He should have left suicide to his 
publishers, who were great losers by him,” ! and refers to a passage 
in a letter written to Hume by Strahan, one of the publishers :— 
“What to me is the greatest of all paradoxes, viz. ‘That Z#¢/e will 
ever be made by any work for which much is not given.’ I wish 
I could not produce so capital an exception to this rule as 


1 Johnsonian Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 275. 
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Hawkesworth’s ‘ Voyages,’ event of which purchase, if it does not 
cure authors of their delirium, I am sure will have the proper effect 
upon booksellers.” ! After this the reader will be relieved to hear 
that both Strahan and Cadell left large fortunes behind them. 

On November 16, 1773, Dr. Hawkesworth died at the age of 58. 
He died intestate. At Bromley, where Hawkesworth was buried, a 
monument was erected to his memory in the church. It states 
“that he lived ornamental and useful to Society in an eminent 
degree was among the boasted felicities of the present age. That 
he laboured for the benefit of Society let his own pathetic admonition 
record and realise.” Then follow the concluding words of the last 
number of the “ Adventurer,” a passage greatly admired :— 


The hour is hastening ‘in which whatever praise or censure I have acquired 
will be remembered with equal indifference. Time, who is impatient to date my 
last paper, will shortly moulder the hand that is now writing it in the dust, and 
stiil the breast that now throbs at the reflection. But let not this be read as 
something that relates only to another; for a few years only can divide the eye 
that is now reading from the hand that has written. 


It is natural that when Hawkesworth died his friends should 
begin to think that perhaps they had not treated him kindly. Mrs. 
Thrale probably represents the sentiments that she heard expressed 
round her husband's hospitable table :—“‘ Hawkesworth, the pious, the 
virtuous, and the wise, for want of that fortitude which casts a shield 
before the merits of his friend, fell a lamented sacrifice to wanton 
malice and cruelty.” David Garrick, who had recently written so 
sternly to him in the third person, thought apparently that a memoir 
should be published. There is a letter from Johnson to Mrs. 
Desmoulins, dated less than a year after Hawkesworth’s death. 
The first sentence evidently means “ with his usual kindness.” 


Lichfield, August 5, 1775. 

MaADAM,—Mr. Garrick has done as he is used todo. You may tell him that 
Dr. Hawkesworth and I never exchanged any letters worth publication. Our 
notes were commonly to tell when we should be at home, and I believe were 
seldom kept on either side. If I have anything that will do honour to his 
memory I shall gladly supply it, but I remember nothing. 

I am, Madam, 
Your humble servant, 
SAM. JOHNSON.* 


Garrick’s project, however, fell through, and the next thought 
was to publish a collected edition of the Doctor’s works. Towards 


1 Hume Letters to Strahan, pp. 283, 284. 
2 Garrick Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 72. 
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this Johnson contributed his powerful help. On September 21, 1776, 
he writes to Ryland, Hawkesworth’s brother-in-law, about a play by 
the deceased that Ryland had left with him :—“I have procured this 
play to be read by Mrs. Thrale, who declares that no play was ever 
more nicely pruned from the objection of indelicacy. If it can be 
got upon the stage, it will, I think, succeed, and may get more 
money than will be raised by the impression of the other works.” 

Under date April 12, 1777, Dr. Birkbeck Hill prints a letter from 
the collection of Mr. Alfred Morrison, of Fonthill House, in which 
Johnson is again writing to Ryland about this collected edition. He 
has been through the parcels of Hawkesworth’s papers and letters, 
and returns them to Ryland. He is in favour of four volumes: Plays 
and poems, two; “ Adventurer,” one; and miscellaneous, one. For 
the last Johnson says :— 

We have so much more than we want that the difficulty will betoreject. . . . 
If Mrs. Hawkesworth sells the copy, we are then to consider how many volumes 
she sells; and if they are fewer than we have matter to fill, we will be the more 
rigorous in our choice. I am for letting none stand that are only relatively good, 
as they were written in youth. The buyer has no better bargain when he pays 
for mean performances by being told that the author wrote them young. If the 
lady gets an hundred pounds a volume I should advise her to take it. She may 
ask more. I am not willing to take less. If she prints them by subscription the 
volumes should be four; if at her own expense, I still do not see, considering 
the great quantity of our matter, how they can be fewer. But in this I should 
not be obstinate. . . . Who was his amanuensis? That small hand strikes a 
reader with terrour, It is pale as well as small. 


Johnson adds:—The “dates [of Hawkesworth’s poems] I should 
like to preserve: they show the progress of [word torn off] mind, 
and of a very powerful mind.” 

In spite, however, of Dr. Johnson’s advice and assistance the 
publication seems never to have been made. It was not possible to 
find publishers, for they all must have thought that the hostility to the 
** Voyages” would interfere with the success of the “Collected Works.” 
One wonders what became of the parcels of MS. and print arranged 
by Johnson. His remarks about the amanuensis have been interpreted 
to apply to Hawkesworth’s own handwriting, but Johnson must have 
known that well, and would not have asked whose it was. Hawkes- 
worth’s opinion of Johnson’s writing is contained in the letter to 
Fulk Greville given earlier. Indeed, Hawkesworth’s handwriting I 
also know from an autograph collection, and can testify that it is full 
of character, and especially good if we recollect how much he wrote. 

This particular autograph I should like to quote as a specimen 
of Hawkesworth’s poetry. No one has collected his poems. He 
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does not figure amongst our minor poets; quotations from him are 
not given amongst “ Elegant Extracts.” It is not great poetry, nor 
in the least of a kind that our age appreciates; but it has dignity and 
a grave rhythm. Composed about a month before the author’s death, 
these verses have once been printed (in “ Chalmers’ Life”), but with 
variations :— 
A MORNING HYMN. 
In sleep's serene oblivion laid 
I safely pass’d the silent night : 
Again I see the breaking shade, 
I drink again the morning’s light. 
New-born, I bless the waking hour, 
Once more, with awe, rejoice to be, 
My conscious soul resumes her pow’r, 
And springs, my guardian God ! to Thee. 


O ! guide me through the various maze 
My doubtful feet are doom’d to tread, 
And spread Thy shield’s protecting blaze 

When dangers press around my head ! 


A deeper shade shall soon impend, 
A deeper sleep my eyes oppress, 

Yet then Thy strength shall still defend, 
Thy goodness still delight to bless. 


That deeper shade shall break away, 
That deeper sleep shall leave my eyes, 
Thy light shall give eternal day ; 
Thy love, the rapture of the skies. 


To those who know anything of the reputation of Jeremy 
Bentham, he would appear about the last person to whom one 
might look for gossip. In Coleridge’s fine phrase, one of the 
“seminal minds” of his generation, he wrote in so vile a style that 
Sydney Smith had to interpret him, and that his ideas made the 
tour of Europe in a French dress ere his countrymen would read 
what he had written in English. His life was written by an attached 
disciple, Sir John Bowring, who Boswell-like seems to have enjoyed 
many a gossip with him in his old age, and later to have used the 
notes of the same in writing the biography. Here is an extract :— 


I liked to go to Sir John Hawkins’: he used to talk to me of his quarrels, 
and he was always quarrelling. He had a fierce dispute with Dr. Hawkesworth, 
who wrote the ‘* Adventurer” and managed the GENTLEMAN’Ss MAGAZINE, 
which he called his dragon. He had a woman in his house with red hair ; and 
this circumstance, of which Hawkins availed himself, gave him much advantage 
in the controversy. 
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It is not hypercritical to say that this passage presents diffi- 
culties worthy of the acumen of a great commentator on the 
classics. ‘The pronouns are far from clear. Apparently because 
Dr. Hawkesworth’s housemaid had red hair, Sir John Hawkins 
gained a great advantage in controversy. The reasoning is hardly 
convincing. If managing means editing, Hawkesworth himself 
denied that he managed the GENTLEMAN’s Macazine. Can 
Bentham mean that he was the business manager? But why should 
he call the GENTLEMAN’s a dragon? May the suggestion be hazarded 
that the words have been misplaced, and that the woman with the 
red hair was the “dragon”? Though Bentham liked to visit Sir 
John’s house and hear about his quarrels, he did not admire him. 
He calls him “a good-for-nothing fellow, haughty and ignorant, a 
man of sapient look—but all is not gold that glitters.” 

Posterity, it may be said, has in a sense vindicated Hawkesworth 
against his pursuers. His account of Cook’s first and most import- 
ant voyage has remained for four generations the standard account, 
from which later writers have borrowed. Sometimes they have 
grumbled at or attacked their authority, but none the less they have 
borrowed. The many small books on the subject are based on 
Hawkesworth. His book was translated into French, German, and 
other languages. In these languages also the smaller accounts are 
based on Hawkesworth. Dr. Kippis, who wrote the first life of 
Cook, took the account of the voyage that gave to Great Britain 
Australia and New Zealand from the original authorised account. 
Sir Walter Besant, who wrote the last, it is true, does not borrow, 
but then he omits any account of that voyage altogether on the 
mistaken ground that it is known to everybody. Though Cook is 
one of the greatest of Englishmen, his life has never been adequately 
treated, nor has much independent research been devoted to it. 
For more than a century no attempt was made to give to the world 
the documents written by the men who actually took part in the 
voyage, the authorities on which Hawkesworth’s story was built. 
With the publication of these by Admiral Wharton and Sir Joseph 
Hooker, and with the printing of the first volume of ‘The Records 
of New South Wales,” a new era for the history of the famous 
voyage may be said to have begun. 

EDWARD E. MORRIS. 
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ARCTIC CO-OPERATION. 


HE village of Dorogaia Gora lies within the Arctic circle, 
200 miles north of Archangel ; there, in the three-roomed, 
barn-like house of Feodor Petrovitch Moulueff, I made my home. 
The family is typical of the patriarchal northern household, for our 
fireside circle consisted of an old man and wife, who seemed perma- 
nently shelved on the “ palati” or bed on top of the big brick oven, 
from which elevation the high pitched voice of the woman descended 
in a constant stream of, unfollowed, advice to the rest of the world, 
calling to mind the native proverb, “In autumn expect rain, in old 
age garrulity.” The nearly blind old man—addressed by all as 
“* Starik””—seemed more than half in the grave, reminding me of the 
peasant so well described by Count Tolstoi in his short tale “ Three 
Deaths.” He seldom opened his mouth—recognising, perhaps, that 
his wife seldom kept hers closed—save that as host he gave to his 
guest that most courteous welcome which the mujik, despite his 
hairy and illkempt exterior, has always ready for those who share his 
“bread and salt.” Next to him came Feodor, a man of forty-one, 
Marfousha, his buxom wife, and their nine children. Lastly, the 
wives of his brothers, of whom Vanka and Andrei had been drowned 
while seal hunting at Koida the year previously, leaving families of 
three and four respectively ; while the wife of the youngest, Dmitri, 
had a baby in her arms and another in the swinging cradle. Her 
husband was away all the winter with a train of freight sledges, so 
that we were usually one short of our full complement, and the space 
was shared between twenty-six living beings of assorted sexes and all 
ages, from one to nearly one hundred. These, with the exception of 
the younger children, slept on the floor in the proportion of three 
persons to one mattress. This is not an exceptional case of over- 
crowding, but may be taken asa fairly typical northern village home ; 
indeed, it was by far the best house in the Arctic City of Dorogaia 
Gora. 
Now the head of this establishment was not Feodor, who by his 
skill and labour kept his father and mother, as well as the wives of 
his lost brothers ; no, the old man on the oven top was the real 
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ruler. Feodor bought and sold in the market, and directed the 
fishermen where and when to cast their nets ; but the old man’s 
advice was asked and taken in all things, for, says the old Russ 
proverb, “‘ Where white hairs grow, there is also wisdom.” He was 
banker, he paid the taxes, all contracts were in his name, his quaver- 
ing voice was even heard to threaten blows upon the younger gene- 
rations ; and this, although the son was that year “ selski starosta,” 
or village elder. 

In the central part of Tzarland these large households, under a 
patriarch, are fast dying out, the young couples build new isbas— 
wooden houses—for themselves ; but in the north the bride and 
groom who started housekeeping for themselves, away from the 
paternal roof, would indeed be pioneers. Just as the family organi- 
sation, so is the village, and so is that of the Russian labourer ; 
nothing and no one acts as an individual, everything is done on that 
principle of co-operation and co-participation, which underlies Mujik 
nature so deeply. Village concentration characterises the whole of 
Russia and Siberia ; all the peasants live together in small townships 
rather than scattered over the countryside, as here in England. 
This fact was noted by Giles Fletcher, Queen Elizabeth’s ambassador, 
and is still the first impression of the foreigner, as he watches from 
his railway carriage window ; and on the long posting stages, which 
separate the hamlets of the north, one seldom comes across a sign of 
human life, and the sense of desolation is only broken by occasional 
meetings with a fellow traveller. Indeed, when, inthe winter of ’97, 
I travelled from the Kanin peninsula to the town of Archangel, I 
passed but three human beings outside the village confines, and of 
these two were postmen. This centralisation is very advantageous in 
the northern forest ; for one watchman can keep away the wolves, if 
one family be snowed up, its neighbours can dig it out, and when a 
team of six is required for the snow-plough, six houses can furnish 
an equine unit, where a single horse would be useless. Leaving 
family organisation, let us consider that of the village, of which each 
family forms a part. The peasantry of the three northern govern- 
ments of Archangel, Olnets, and Vologda, were—with under four 
hundred exceptions—never serfs ; therefore the Emancipation Act of 
1861 caused even less change of conditions in them than in other 
parts. 

In the southern and central governments only the land formerly 
worked by the serfs themselves was made over to them, the rest re- 
mained the property of the proprietor. The free peasant now pays 
to the Crown, for the original amount of land and the same house, 
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what the slave formerly paid to his master; so that—as he is never 
tired of saying—his condition has changed in little but in name. 
Arctic Russia is an ideal land for the social reformer ; no one owns 
estates, the land is either Tundra, the free wandering ground of the 
Samoyede and his reindeer, forest, or communal holding ; indeed, in 
the whole Empire, under 2 per cent. of. the population hold land on 
the strength of any personal title. 

The land—the basis of a taxation by no means light—is made 
over by the Government for division among the peasants, to over one 
hundred thousand self-governing communes. This “ Mir,” as the 
commune is called, shows us that the political organisation of the 
autocratic Empire has, as its base, self-government, and is secure!y 
founded upon most democratic principles. All men are, ipso facto, 
members of their village Mir, and have equal right of speech and 
vote in its assemblies. The chief duties which devolve upon the 
Mir are the distribution of land between the peasants who compose 
it ; and the collection and handing over to the State of the taxes 
assessed upon it. The male soul alone, or “ Dusha,” is included in 
the revision of land for purposes of distribution ; in theory, the terri- 
tory is divided equally among all the males, whose names are entered 
on the Revision List. The arable, pasture, and meadow land having 
been divided into as many strips as there are males, each family 
receives as many lots as it has males, whether these be grown men or 
baby boys, provided always that their names be registered on the 
revision list. The unit of distribution, of both land and responsi- 
bility, being the male, or “ revision soul,” the appearance in this world 
of a son is—provided the land be worth more than ‘the taxation— 
hailed with joy by the family, to whom he brings more land ; while a 
daughter is not so welcome, as she means one more mouth to fill, 
body to clothe, and dowry to find, without any corresponding increase 
of acreage. 

Now it will readily be seen that such an arrangement can be 
viewed from two very opposite points. In one case the land is 
worth more to the tiller than the tax, with which it is so inseparably 
connected ; in the other, it is barren, so that, at any rate by Prussian 
methods, it is impossible to support life thereon; or, again, the 
owner may be able to employ his time far more profitably at some 
other trade. In the one case it is a blessing ; in the other a burden. 
In the rich “ Black Earth” district of the south, the first condition 
holds good ; let us take an imaginary commune in such circum- 
stances, the area of whose confines is 3,000 acres, and whose 
population of both sexes is 500, of whom 250 are men. If the 
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acres be divided by the number of males, each will receive, in 
strips of meadow, arable, and grazing land, 12 acres. The Imperial 
(not local) taxes amount to 3,000 roubles, which sum being divided 
renders each liable to 12 roubles, (25s.); each therefore possesses 
12 acres and pays 25s. as rent. This sounds ideal ; every family its 
own landowner, owning in some cases as much as thirty or forty 
acres, no need for the workhouse; for in old age the peasant 
still retains his allotment ; but this is only the bright side of the 
case, in a commune where the land is good and fruitful. What then 
is the position of those subjects of the Tsar whose lot is cast in less 
pleasant places, who must yet exist though land be barren, and in 
no sense worth the rent payable in the form of taxes? Many causes 
tend to depress subarctic agriculture, and the snow-covered plains of 
the north are seldom worth their price to the mujik. Vast as is 
the allotment, in many cases defined more by hill range and river 
bank than by actual survey, the ground is so poor, so swampy 
in summer, so snow-covered in winter, that but little can be raised 
upon it ; arctic man lives more by reindeer keeping, tar burning, 
forestry, shooting, fishing, and snaring, than by agriculture ; and all 
that he asks of the land is a few poods of rye, some gherkins, and 
hay for his horse. Often the hay is raised and mown in common, 
and the crop divided, the land not being partitioned at all; for it is 
of no consideration, save as a basis for taxation. River and ocean 
offer a far more easy means of livelihood ; from the frozen earth 
little can be gleaned, but water provides seals and fish, and gives 
opportunities of trade and traffic. In the sunny south, a redistribu- 
tion of land inte allotments occurs about once in three years; but 
in the north it seldom takes place more than once in fifteen, and 
then only when rendered necessary by special circumstances ; for as 
a rule, when old Ivan Ivanovich has passed away to the majority 
who need no communal land, save six narrow feet, there is a young 
Feodor Feodorvich ready to step into the lot which he has rendered 
vacant. Some day, however, the general redistribution must come ; 
and this uncertainty of tenure, if not necessarily its shortness, is one 
of two main points urged against the system by agriculturists, for it 
prevents the tenant from getting fond of his soil, as does the English 
farmer. The second point is, that the arable land owned by one 
family is divided into as many holdings as that family has men ; and 
these strips often lie far from each other, and from the log-house 
which shelters the owners. These two points tend much against any 
improvement in the antiquated ways of farming practised by the 
mujik, and especially against his manuring the land, as even the 
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fertile “black mould,” and how much more the barren soil of 


‘Archangel, must require. The peasant not knowing how soon he 


may have to change his field for some other, naturally tries to get 
as much out of, and put as little into, it as possible. The time 
wasted in carting between the plots, and between the house and 
fields, tells heavily, when the shortness of the arctic summer is taken 
into account; in many places, however, arrangements are made 
between the peasants, whereby they exchange plots among them- 
selves, in order to get their strips contiguous. It may be urged, too, 
against the system that it gives to an energetic man little oppor- 
tunity of “ getting on in the world”; to which it may be replied, 
that it is not the way of the mujik to expand ; he seldom conceives 
the possibility of becoming other than circumstances have made 
him, he believes too well in his maxim, ‘‘ What is, is good.” 

At the redistribution of the barren land of Dorogaia Gora, many 
were the excuses heard, that each family should not get its full 
amount, and so be made responsible for its full taxation. Here the 
system of division among males alone is in theory, but not in 
practice, open to a serious drawback ; as in the case of my host’s 
family, which, it will be remembered, contained six-and-twenty 
persons, of whom but five were “revision souls,” and of these but 
two were able-bodied workmen, while our nearest neighbours, the 
Olkins, besides having fewer women folk, have five men in the 
prime of life. Now in theory each family should have paid the 
same amount, some thirty roubles, and have held an equal tract of 
snow-covered morass, but our Mir was not a dead machine, but a 
living organisation, born of custom and under no written law, and 
the land was allotted as the villagers themselves thought wisest. 
The whole burden was not put on the shoulders of my hosts, the 
Moulueff family, with its non-available males and infinite brigade of 
females, but was mostly carried by the Olkins, with their able- 
bodied members. When time, the great righter of all wrongs, has 
worked changes in years to come, we shall see then that the three 
Moulueff boys have grown strong, the five strong Olkins old, the 
tables turned, the young paying the greater share, that the old may 
pay the lesser. Thus in a way the system automatically provides 
old-age pensions : the Moulueffs now pay for but two shares, while 
the Olkins are responsible for eight ; and these figures will gradually 
transpose themselves as the boys grow up and become able to 
earn their own keep, and as their neighbours reach old age; yet— 
whatever the proportion—the total received by the treasury is 
constant—ten men’s taxes. The State looks to the Mir, not to the 
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individual peasant, for its taxes and its soldiers ; men and money 
must be handed over, or the goods of all, whether they have paid 
their share or not, are equally liable to distraint. Upon the Mir 
also fall the burdens of local administration, maintenance of roads, 
and pay of policemen, clerk, priest and deacon. How the funds are 
raised is not the business of the paternal government ; and such a 
method of recruiting, taxgathering, and paying salaries has, at 
least, the merit of economy. It can easily be seen that distraint 
for unpaid taxes will press, not on the idle—who have little to lose 
—but on the thrifty and hardworking, who have scraped together 
saleable articles; the more they have, the more they will lose— 
horse, gun, nets, boats—all that makes for independence and 
comfort. Again, if a man is hardworking and successful he may 
be saddled with two or even more lots, and must pay the resulting 
taxes; while a drunken neighbour escapes with perhaps but half a 
share ; so often is this the case, that one sees many a well-to-do 
peasant spending his life trying to appear poor, and so escape being 
exploited by his Mir. How much these conditions depress indi- 
vidual endeavour, and retard trade, can be conjectured ; but, on the 
other hand, the Mir has the power of expulsion, which implies 
transportation to the Siberian free allotments—and the fear of this 
turns many a loafer into a working man. 

A peasant may obtain leave of absence from his village that he 
may get work elsewhere ; but this may be revoked, without reason, 
at any time, by a majority in the communal meeting, and on its 
withdrawal, the man becomes passportless, and is sent home as a vaga- 
bond by the police. In many a needy commune this power is made 
use of as a threat, and as a means of extortion ; and herein is one 
of the great causes of the apathy of the mujik, and of his disincli- 
nation to embark in any enterprise requiring capital. In the northern 
family seldom more than one man remains at home ; the remainder 
find work at distant timber mills, on railroads or steamers, and send 
home their taxes, and some share of the housekeeping expenses. 
Anyone who has perused V. Korolenkos’ painstaking and accurate 
work, “In the Year of Hunger,” will recall the heartbreaking account 
of the peasants leaving their hungering families to seek work. Most 
of the porters, cabmen, carpenters, &c., in the capitals are mujiks of 
communes hundreds of miles away, to which they will return when 
strength, or work, in town gives out ; for the izba of his childhood 
is the goal of the peasant’s old age. 

Sometimes a commune will maintain a school, but too often the 
illiterate vote outweighs that of those anxious to introduce so wise a 
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measure, for the educated man has no more powerful voice in the 
assembly than his unlettered brother. The salaries of an unqualified 
doctor, “ Feldsher,” a midwife, and others are generally voted by 
even a renegade Mir; while some will undertake the sinking of 
wells, and even the purchase’ of agricultural implements for the 
common weal. There is no doubt that the communal system is 
popular among the mujiks themselves, since settlers on the Free 
Siberian allotments and convicts adopt it of their own free-will, 
wherever they may find themselves. Co-operation is a part of 
Russian peasant nature; the mujik cannot act alone, he must 
always be in common with his fellows. 

Of this fact the “‘ Artel,” or peasant co-operative society, is a good 
example. Workmen in all kinds of employment unite into these 
societies, live in one common house, share one common table, elect 
one starosta, or leader, who chooses the work the rest will under- 
take, and to whom are paid the wages of all. He pays the out- 
goings for material, rent, and keep, after which he divides the profits. 
The artel, collectively, is responsible to the employer for the default 
of each and every member ; it cannot, therefore, be wondered at 
that contractors and other employers of labour prefer to deal with 
the collective artel rather than with the individual workman. Some 
artels are based solely on division of labour ; as, when a road is laid 
by a village commune, each man either does his allotted piece or 
pays some friend to do it for him. Some, again, on division of profit, 
as that of the wandering carpenters, who roam the country in search 
of work, in which case a skilled man receives more shares than an 
unskilled, a man than a boy; while, if any machinery be used 
beyond the tools which each man carries, its owner will receive 
extra pay for its use. Some, like that of the snow clearers of the 
towns, do equal work for equal pay ; all allow absolute liberty to the 
individual to do what he will with his share, once earned. 

The hardy women who unload steamers at the port of Archangel 
work under a forewoman, who contracts with the owners to unload 
during a certain time and for a certain price. Night and day—or 
rather all day, for the Arctic summer knows no night—they work, 
and when the hold is empty may be seen dividing the proceeds of 
the job, their leader getting two, women one, and girls half a share. 
On a high wooden tower in the centre of the town, alike in winter 
blizzard and summer sun, there stands a watchman, ever on the 
lookout for that terror of all wooden towns—fire ; no one fears that 
he will be absent from his place, for the artel will see to it, that if 
one of its members cannot turn out to keep his watch, another will. 
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The green-uniformed porters who stand with drawn, but very rusty, 
swords at the counters of the bank, within a stone’s throw of the 
Fire Tower, are entrusted with large sums, and have great oppor- 
tunities of stealing, yet the shareholders have nothing to fear, for if 
defalcations occurred they would at once be made good by the 
powerful corporation of the Bank Porters. This artel being respon- 
sible, will naturally be careful whom it admits to its ranks, and one 
member will watch the other, for mutual responsibility creates and 
maintains mutual supervision, with the result that theft by bank 
porters is almost unheard of. 

To its members, such associations guarantee higher and more 
certain wages, cheaper keep, for all board together, and more 
assured employment, and some proportionate reward for energy, skill, 
and labour. To the employer—through direct interest—better and 
more regular workmen, fixed wages for a definite undertaking, and 
saving in expenses through dealing with one leader instead of with 
each man. A Russian artel will, for the sake of its members, accept 
only a good and steady man ; the loafer finds no place in its ranks. 

How universal, and how ingrained in peasant character, is this 
formation of unions, may be judged from the fact, that when a few 
prisoners find themselves cast together, they straightway form an 
artel, and elect a head ; and in the old days of marching to Siberia, 
so great was the faith placed in these associations by convoy officers, 
that on the starosta promising that no attempt to escape should be 
made, they have been known to allow the men to take off their leg 
irons ; for if a man did bolt, the artel managed to find some old 
runaway to take his place, and so save the officer from blame. 

Fishermen catching the arctic white salmon form a somewhat 
different kind of artel to men employed by a master. The water to 
be fished being common to all, the men are divided into groups of, 
say, fifteen in number, and over each of these a leader is elected. 
Some groups own their own nets and boats, but, if they have none of 
their own, they hire them from more wealthy owners, who work with 
the rest and take extra shares for the use of their property. The 
elected elders sell the catch, and its price, less expenses of carriage 
and sale, is divided into as many portions as there are groups. A 
group of fifteen men, fishing with the tackle of one of their number, 
would divide their share of the sale money into twenty parts; of these, 
the owner would receive four in payment of the hire, and one for his 
own share of the work, while the remaining fifteen shares would be 
divided among the rest, the elder getting two. To every trade in 
the same way is this principle applied, ‘ Each for the other,” being 
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the accepted maxim of every business. Even in this land of free- 
dom of press and of speech, is there not something in the way of 
Socialism which we might learn from the frozen north of autocratic 
Russia ? 

We have seen how strong are the ties which bind the peasant 
to, and how great his devotion for, his native place ; he may travel 
and obtain work elsewhere, but returns to the home of his youth in 
by far the larger number of cases. There is much outward similarity 
in the style of Archangel villages ; onc long street, a main post-road, 
two, twelve, or twenty black wooden houses on each side, and a 
white wooden church with green cupolas at one end. Such is the 
picture, with margin of white snow, in a dark-green frame of primzeval 
forest. In outward appearance one hamlet of Northern Russia can 
hardly be distinguished from another, save by size and the number 
of houses ; yet, strong as is the outward resemblance, they vary much 
in character ; for, not only do the individual lives which they contain 
differ, but the essential tone of the community: in one all are hard- 
working “ Old Believers,” steady and grave; while in the next the 
inhabitants live, all too literally, from hand to mouth—mostly 
handing “ vodka” to the mouth. 

The “isba,” or peasant’s house, like his village, varies more in 
size than in kind: rich or poor, the mujik lives in much the same 
kind of house, and a description of any one abode will stand sponsor 
for all, if some allowance be made for size. Unlike our people, the 
Russian peasant who has made money never spends it on show in 
any form ; he either keeps it or spends it on drink; on no account 
will he lay it out on a fine house, but is always content to be born 
and die in the same habitation. Antony Jenkinson, writing in 1553, 
tells us :—‘“ They (the houses) be all built of wholl trees layd on the 
top of the other very strong, withe fayr roomes packed between the 
hollows withe moss . . . content to lay their bodies on the ground.” 
To this Giles Fletcher adds, in 1557, the opinion that—* This 
building seemeth farre better for their country than that of stone and 
bricks ; as being cooler and more dampish than their wooden houses, 
specially of firre, that is a very dry and warm wood, whereof the 
providence of God hath given them such store, as that you may 
build a fair house for twenty or thirty rubbles or little more, where 
wood is most scant. ‘I'he greatest inconvenience of their wooden 
dwelling is the aptness for fireing, which happeneth very oft and in 
very fearfull sort, by reason of the drynesse of the firre, that once 
being fired burneth like a torch, and is hardly quenched till all be 
burnt up.” 
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Still, invariably built of wood (the mujik boasts of five elements 
—earth, air, fire, water, and wood), black with both age and tar, they 
stand each side of the road, presenting to it their gabled ends rather 
than their fronts, the front door thus opening into a yard, which is 
enclosed by gates and is of large size. The smaller houses consist 
of two rooms, or rather of one room divided by a huge stove into 
two, while the larger dwellings often have two stories, if a semi- 
underground room can be termed a storey. In these the front door 
opens direct into the room on the higher of the two floors, to which 
an inclined plane leads up from the yard. ‘This upper floor corre- 
sponds in description and use, although not in position, to the 
ground floor of our English houses. The houses are always built by 
their owners from the trunks of forest trees, outside aid in the form 
of carpenters or builders being seldom called in, save in towns. 
Laid one upon the other these tree trunks form the walls, side by 
side the floor. The method of constructing the walls is clever and 
simple in the extreme. A tall straight pine is felled, lopped of its 
branches, stripped of bark, cut to a length corresponding to that of 
the proposed wall and dragged to the site of the building. A shallow, 
crescent-shaped groove is cut with the axe along the whole length of 
one side, and into this the top of the log which lies below will fit ; 
log is laid upon log, one over the other, until a sufficient height has 
been reached. A transverse section presents the appearance shown 
in fig. 1. The corners are formed by cutting transverse grooves in 
the upper and lower surfaces of the shorter walls, 
into which the logs forming the longer walls fit. 
The walls are thus fixed at right angles to each 
other, while a foot or so of each projects beyond 
the corners. This corner formation is seen in 
fig. 2. 

The spaces which must necessarily intervene 
between the logs are stuffed with a mixture of 
reindeer moss and clay, which when dry is hard 
and damp-proof. So well is this work done, that 
a leaking wall, or even signs of damp, are seldom 
seen ; this may, however, be due less to the im- 
perviousness of the walls than to the heat of the 
stove within. The floor is also constructed of two 
rows of logs, sawn in half, and laid side by side 
as shown in fig. 3, which depicts a cross section, and which, like the 
previous figures, is on a scale of 1 inch to 1 foot. When the inter- 
spaces are filled with clay, a very damp resisting and fairly even 
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floor is formed. More generally, however, the floor consists of 
boards laid on cross beams, while in many a poor man’s cottage 
it merely consists of well-stamped clay. The roof is also of 
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wood, with very low-hanging eaves, so that falling snow is thrown 
well clear of the house; its planks are covered with straw, 
pegged down with forked twigs and cords. The gables have a 
fringe of ornamentation, made by carving a lace-like design on a 
plank, and painting it in crude colours. The carvings have the 
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appearance of fretwork on a large scale ; when this is done nicely it 
shows up well against the black wall, and as it faces the road, is well 
seen by passers-by. From this gable often hangs some sign of the 
occupation of the owner, and some of the curious signs seem at first 
to have but little connection with the trades they indicate. Thus a 
small bush, hanging root upwards from the gable, or over the door, 
denotes that the house is a “kabak” or tavern, from which it is 
evident that in Russia either good wine needs a bush, or else that 
the wine is not good enough to dispense with that article. A horse, 
painted in black on a white ground, is an intimation that a jobmaster 
lives there, who will hire horses to the passing traveller at the same, 
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or lower rate, than the official postmaster. An axe, a ladder, or a 
bucket denote that the householder must turn out, armed with one 
or other, in the event of fire within the boundaries of the commune. 
A twisted roll of bread, called “sukarr,” denotes the baker; but he 
is only seen in places more worthy of the name of town than of 
village, for in the latter every good wife bakes her own sour rye 
bread. The largest Russian towns have these signs, and one may 
see huge pictorial imitations of hats, overcoats, pianos, loaves, boots, 
or sides of beef, covering most of the walls of the man who sells 
them. 

When the street door opens we are admitted direct into the living 
room, where, having bowed to the Eikons in the corner, we may look 
around us. The walls, some thirty to forty feet in length, and ten 
in height, are boarded up inside so as to present a smooth surface, 
while round them runs a wooden bench. Long before even these 
facts have had time to dawn upon us, we shall have been struck by 
the condition of the air which we are called upon to breathe. Kept 
night and day at a temperature of some go degrees by a stove whose 
fire dieth not, no fresh air being admitted except when the door 
opens for an instant to afford entrance or exit, the atmosphere is 
indeed depressing. An Englishman, in such a climate as Russia’s, 
goes clothed in wool ; but the native only wears cotton or linen, 
which renders him indifferent to the temperature of the burning 
fiery furnace in which he makes his home. The “ paitch,” or stove, 
which maintains this temperature, is a brick building which, occupy- 
ing a large proportion of the cubic space of the room, is some 
seven feet in height and width, and projects from the wall about 
twelve feet. The village stove is not at all the same as those seen 
in hotels and houses in cities, which are made of iron or glazed 
bricks, of columnar shape like the American coke stoves, only larger, 
so as to burn wood. The inside of the village paitch is a vaulted 
cavity three feet high, which communicates by a brick chimney with 
_the outer world. It burns up a great number of logs, which are 
continually added by one of the elder women, who seems to spend 
most of her life either baking in or supplying fuel to the monster. 
Besides warming the room, the stove has three uses: it represents 
the baking oven, the bath, and the hot resting-place of the old folks. 
As an oven for baking it is fairly successful—a dough of rye flour is 
mixed in a wooden pail, a portion being plastered round a pole, or 
placed on a wooden shovel ; the handle, six feet long, being held 
over the fire till the bread is baked, or more accurately toasted. In 
very bad times the poor eke out their corn by mixing it with finely- 
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chopped straw or bark. ‘The Permians,” says Giles Fletcher in his 
“ History of Russia,” “and some other that dwell fare north and in 
desert places are served (with corn) from the parts that lie more 
southward, and are forced to make bread a kind of root (called 
‘ vazheny’) and of the middle rind of the firre tree, if there be any 
dearth.” As a bath the paitch is not so successful ; the fire is raked 
back and vessels of water placed therein ; the bather then gets bodily 
in at the door and steams himself, while his family procure and 
hand him more buckets of water. When he considers himself fairly 
clean he gets out and dries himself by the primitive process of 
evaporation. Of this use of the stove Fletcher remarks, “It is a 
country full of diseases, divers and evil, and the best remidie for 
any of them, as they themselves hold opinion, is to go often unto the 
hothouses, as in a manner every man hath one of his own, which he 
heateth commonly twice every weeke, and the household sweat and 
wash themselves therein.” 

Of the use made of the top of the paitch as a resting-place for the 
old mention has been made before. When we have to some extent 
got used to this atmosphere, for one does grow used to it, and that 
quicker than would be at first believed, we can continue our look 
around. The Ejikons, which stand in the corner opposite the door, 
will attract our attention first; a few words have been said about 
them in another place. A table of white wood, well scoured with 
sand and water, stands under these Holy Pictures, to which the 
faithful always bow and cross themselves before they sit down 
to eat. e 

On a level with the top of the stove, a wide shelf extends over 
half the room, at a height of six feet from the ground and two from 
the ceiling ; at first sight the room looks as if the ceiling had been 
built at two different levels ; but this is not so; it is the “ Palati,” or 
children’s beds, into which, when tired of the great world below, the 
youngsters climb and rest their limbs, huddled up in a great heap of 
rags, in a position where they get the least oxygenated portion of the 
air that the overcrowded room can offer. There are few beds in 
northern Russia ; not even the richest peasant ever “turns in ” in our 
sense of the words: they lie, the children on the palati, the old on 
the paitch, the middle-aged on the floor, all in their workaday 
clothes, just as they are when tiredness overtakes them, their outdoor 
sheepskin coat forming a pillow for their heads. The only undressing 
they perform is to kick off their “ valinki,” or felt boots, which, stuffed 
with hay, they have worn during the working hours. The very poor 
go barefooted in the house, and only pull cn these long boots when 
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going to the door. Rich and poor are alike in not wearing any kind 
of stocking. The children seldom wear boots, and will run in and 
out on the snow with bare feet, only using boots when out for any 
length of time. 

A washing-basin and jug, made of rough brown delf, if brass can- 
not be afforded, is to be seen hanging by a cord in the corner ; the 
basin—if a dish seven inches in diameter and four in depth, holding, 
when full to the brim, less than two pints, can be called by that 
name—hanging underneath, so that when a visitor wishes to wash, 
or attempt to wash, the lady of the house tilts the jug, so that a few 
drops may trickle on to the outstretched hands and into the basin, or 
more accurately saucer. As soap is seldom seen except in the public 
baths, the washer finishes his ablutions by rubbing the hands to- 
gether, and wiping them. The face gets washed second-hand, being 
damped with such water as can be lifted up with the hands, for the 
Western innovation of dipping face or hands into water has not yet 
made much way in the Empire of the Tsar. Nevertheless, in the 
writer’s opinion, the mujik is not so dirty in his person as is our own 
working man, for in English hospitals and workhouses the compulsory 
bath on admission is still found to repel many would-be candidates, 
and the porters and nurses have their hands full, daily, in trying to 
force applicants to ablute themselves with soap and water—many, 
indeed, turn and flee when brought face to face with this ordeal by 
water. This could not occur in Russia, for the Church compels the 
people to wash themselves before attending service. ‘The bath-house 
is quite a feature in the village ; it stands by itself, and is a small log 
building, undistinguishable from a dwelling-house, except by the 
clouds of steam issuing from its door. A great stove roaring in its 
midst divides it into two compartments, which constitute the whole 
establishment ; of these two rooms, the smaller and outer forms an 
ante-chamber, where the aspirant to that virtue which we are taught 
stands next to godliness strips himself. On entering the second 
room, he is at once fallen upon by the washers, aged but stalwart 
women, who assail him with hot, nay, almost boiling water and 
brushes : these ladies show no mercy to their victim, no pity reaches 
their hardened hearts, they rub and scrub the dirty one, who lies 
prostrate before them on the floor. The trial, however, does not last 
long ; soon no vestige of dirt remains, and when the last trace is re- 
moved, what little is left of the victim returns to the anteroom, 
scoured, scrubbed, and sterilised. From the bath, the peasant walks 
home over the snow in his linen shirt and trousers, his feet bare, or 
stuck into bast slippers, and yet he lives to repeat the process next 
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week. This endurance of heat and cold in their most extreme 
degrees is very typical of the northern mujik ; the yamshtchik who 
is lying on the top of the post-house stove, huddled up in his sheep- 
skins, will start at once, just as he is, on a long journey against an 
arctic wind, with the thermometer registering 30 degrees below zero. 
The peasant, who is catching fish through one hole in the ice, while 
his wife is washing clothes through another, will both return home, 
and at once climb on to the stove top to thaw themselves. “ The 
Russe,” says Fletcher, “ because that he is used to both these ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, can bear them both a great deal more 
patiently than strangers can do. You shall see them sometimes, to 
season their bodies, come out of their bath stoves all on a froth, and 
fuming as hot almost as a pig at a spit, and presently to leap into the 
river naked, or to poure cold water over their bodies, and that in the 
coldest of all winter time.” Surely if cleanliness stood less high on 
the list of virtues than she does, she would have to be raised to her 
present exalted position, in Russia at any rate, if only by reason of 
the courage required, and the physical pain endured, in her pursuit. 

The windows of the isba are made double, with a space of a foot 
or more between the panes, in which flowers may be reared in winter 
just as in a glasshouse, and thus a touch of brightness can be added 
to an otherwise unornamented room ; or if the good wife be not fond 
of flowers, she can fill up the space with reindeer moss. Below the 
inner window lies a trough, to catch the moisture which condenses 
on the glass in such quantities that it must be emptied three or four 
times a day. On the walls hang guns, axes, and knives; while on 
the floor clay and wood are often seen undergoing a process of 
drying. 

A door, or doorway, connects this main room with a smaller 
sanctum, which is much more private, and, like the sitting-rooms of 
our working people, kept mostly for Sundays and holidays. In the 
Scotch peasants’ houses there is just such an inner room reserved for 
the laird, the minister, and other favoured guests ; so also with the 
better class of Russian peasant ; although there is no laird, and any- 
thing is good enough for the “ pope,” yet this room is reserved for 
those whom the owner delights to honour. The trader, who comes 
to see him once or twice a year, the passing traveller, who is glad to 
accept hospitality when staying longer than he cares to remain at the 
post station, are shown into this inner chamber. There are no hotels 
north of Archangel; by this statement it is not intended to deceive 
the reader, by hinting that there are any in that town. Murray’s 
“ Guide to Russia” speaks thus on the subject :—“ Archangel hotels : 
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None properly so-called ; travellers should be provided with insect 
powder and with gauze veils to keep off mosquitoes and other 
troublesome flies.” Information which is unlikely to attract any very 
large amount of custom. The tavern in Archangel to which the name 
of hotel most applies is situated about a mile from the new station, on 
the road to the town ; it is a large building, where the isvoshtchiki 
(cab drivers) sleep, drink, and play cards at all hours. Although not 
a naturalist, the writer does not hesitate to assert positively that it 
contains animals which, even for the sake of euphony, cannot be 
called flies ; their English name is not unlike it, but their presence is 
more noticeable ; they are more active in their movements, more 
persistent in their attentions. No one with a skin less thick than 
a rhinoceros could abide therein and live. To the north of Arch- 
angel there are not even such hostelries, for the village kabak makes 
no pretence of giving permanent shelter, save to those who are too 
deep in drink to leave its hospitable roof, so that choice rests between 
the “Stantsiya,” or Government post-house, and the hospitable 
“isba,” or farmhouse, of the friendly peasant. 

The inner room of the latter possesses a table and chairs, in the 
place of the hard bench of the living room, a horn of ink, pen, a few 
books, and the counting board—an ancient device, much like our 
Kindergarten toy, with ten balls strung on a wire—on which all 
Russian calculations are made, show it to be the seat of business. 

Attached to the house, and often a part of it, are the outhouses 
and stables, for nearly all northern peasants keep one or more 
horses, cows, and sheep. These outbuildings would give an idea of 
far larger farming operations than are really carried on, for many 
things which are left out in the open with us, must be kept under a 
roof in Russia. Many houses have a kind of covered courtyard, 
through which one must pass to reach the dwelling rooms; its use 
is more to preserve a space free from snow than to act as a barn in 
our sense of the word. Here the inhabitants can chop firewood, 
build sledges, dry nets, and all the thousand “odd jobs ” that go to 
make up the northern mujik’s life. Cows, fowls, and sheep must 
also be kept under cover during the whole winter, as must fishing 
nets, harness, flax, corn; all of which tend to make the number 
and size of the outlying sheds large, and to lend an appearance of 
prosperity which must be largely discounted on further knowledge. 

Long before we shall have looked around and noted these facts, 
the “baba,” or peasant’s wife, will have pressed us to be seated 
at her table, for northerners, as indeed all Russians, are the most 
hospitable folk ; no one is ever turned away from the door, all are 
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welcome to partake of bread and salt. Though the hosts may have 

but little for themselves, they are always quick to share it, and slow 
to take reward for so doing. The food of the inhabitants of the 
northern shores of Europe is not so varied or so appetising as that 
of the south, so that to the epicure who proposes a holiday at the 
sea-side, the writer would recommend the chefs of the sunny south 
rather than the housewives of the snowy north. The commissariat 
varies greatly in different villages ; to one nature has given abun- 
dantly fish, to another deer or grouse, so that these will constitute 
the pitces de résistance, if not the whole bill of fare. The northern 
peasantry eat more meat than do those of central Russia, and 
indeed the severe climate necessitates it ; nevertheless they fast, like 
the rest of the inhabitants of the Empire, and for months touch 
neither eggs, milk, nor butter, and not only support life thereon, but 
maintain happiness, which is more than any Englishman would be 
likely to do. In war, this fact of the mujiks being able, accus- 
tomed, and willing to exist on so little, must prove of immense 
value to their country, relieving the commissariat department of 
much work, and the exchequer of much expense. An Archangel 
fisherman when he goes to the distant fisheries takes with him 
supplies which, to the western mind, spell starvation; but with 
them he is not only content, but thankful, and on them maintains 
a cheerfulness which one cannot but envy ; he will ask for little else 
but weak tea, stale bread, and vodka. In many houses a good 
porridge is made, and when taken with melted butter is very eat- 
able: pancakes are very popular during “ Maszliniza” or butter 
week, the seven days preceding Lent, which are kept as a public 
holiday, the peasants eat little else. 

This combination of pancakes and vodka in butter week calls to 
mind the quaint description in “ The First Voyage made by Master 
Anthonie Jenkinson, towards the Land of Russia, begun in the Yeare 
1557.” “The Russes,” he says, “ begin their Lent always eight weeks 
before Easter : the first week they eat eggs, milke, cheese, and butter, 
and make great cheare of pancakes and such other things, one friend 
visiting another, frome the same Sunday untill our Shrove Sunday. 
There are but few Russes sober, but they be all drunk day by day, 
and it is accounted for no reproach or shame among them.” 

One of the national delicacies of the north is “ tresca,” an 
appalling dish consisting of codfish caught the previous summer, 
and eaten in an advanced stage of decomposition ; its odour alone 
is beyond words, its taste the writer fortunately does not know. It 
is difficult to stay long in the room with it, and yet it is preferred 
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to fresh meat or fish, both of which are cheap and easily obtainable 
in most villages, and obviate the trouble of drying and rotting, which 
dried tresca implies. ‘The poor,” says Chancelour, “are very 
innumerable, and live most miserably, for I have seen them eat the 
pickle of hearring and other very stinking fish ; nor the fish cannot 
be so rotten but they will eat it and extoll it to be more wholesome 
than other fish or fresh meates. In mine opinion there is no such 
people under the sunne for their hardnesse of liveing.” 

No one who has visited the fish market of Archangel on a hot 
summer day will doubt Master Chancelour’s veracity in any way. 
The northern poor live largely upon this tresca, think nothing so 
good, and yet are a fairly healthy race. In 1868 I travelled with my 
Mezenian servant, Feodor, on one of the first trains over the new 
line from Archangel to Vologda ; the carriage was heated to excess 
by hot-water pipes, and very soon after starting an overpowering 
smell was noticeable. After much thought, the cause was dis- 
covered ; Feodor had brought, stored in his clothes, some consider- 
able quantity of his beloved tresca, which, from its aroma, appeared 
to be a sample of the best of its kind. Alas! poor Feodor, almost 
in tears, had to part with it—through the carriage window. 

Food is cheap, provided one confines oneself to that produced in 
the country, for the Customs tariff prevents any imports being sold, ex- 
cept at fancy prices. Thus in the market of Archangel prices run on 
the average, with, of course, considerable variation at different seasons, 
and reckoning the kopek at }d., the rouble at 2s., thus :—Brown 
bread, except in the very worst years, under 1d. per pound ; beef, 
2d. to 3d.; hares, 3d.; hazel grouse and capercailzie, 4d. to 15.; 
milk, 6@. per gallon ; butter, 3¢. to 6d. per pound ; vodka, from 84. 
a bottle upwards. While, on the other hand, tea is from 5s. to £1 
per pound, and a pot of marmalade, which in London would cost 
4}d., there fetches 2s. 6¢. Reindeer flesh is cheap, if one is content 
with the lean fore part, but the haunches are mostly sent southward, 
and fetch higher prices. Steaks of deer flesh, stewed in sour cream, 
and so rendered less tough than would otherwise be the case with 
any but quite young animals, are very good. Pork, potatoes and 
cucumbers are obtainable in the southern, cloud berries and reindeer 
in the northern parts of the province. 

Wives often make their own salt in out of the way places, and a 
rough dirty-looking product it is, more resembling rock than table 
salt. In Mezen salt is imported from Norway, and fetches about 
1s. 6d. a poud (36 Ibs.). Rye, in the form of bread or scones, is 
the basis of all meals ; the bread is very bitter, sour, nearly black, 
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and for some unknown reason full of sand ; whether this fault is 
unavoidable or not, I cannot say, but it is seldom absent, and is most 
disagreeable, The peasants seem to overcome the difficulty in the 
wrong way, for they swallow the bread almost without chewing, as 
the sand hurts the teeth, but they never think of getting rid of the 
sand. Surely this is putting the cart before the horse, to alter the 
masticatory process of the man rather than the constituents of the 
bread. 

Russians are very fond of soup, and anything eatable takes part 
in that soup ; there is no recipe for manufacture, anything stewed 
forms soup. Thus, too, the composition of ‘“Shtshee” varies 
immensely, barley-meal, butter, cabbage, cucumber, together with 
whatever meat or bones there may be to spare, are stewed in 
“‘kvass”; but if there be no butter, meat, or cabbage, they are left 
out, or anything else put in their place ; so, too, when meat is scarce, 
fish, as indeed it must always be in Lent. Kvass, in which these 
various commodities are boiled, is the drink of all the peasants with 
their meals, for they seldom take vodka while eating; it consists of 
barley-meal, honey, and salt boiled together by placing them in the 
oven for the night : next morning the liquor is drawn off, and after 
fomenting for a few days, forms a thin sweet kind of beer, which 
Tradescant describes as “ wonderful base and of an ill taste—nothing 
else but water turned out of his wits, with a little branne melted 
with it.” 
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THE FALSE DAUPHINS OF 
THE TEMPLE. 


HE life-story of the ‘Dauphin of the Temple,” though often 

related, will bear yet another repetition, and will serve as an 

introduction to an account of the various attempts that have been 
made to impersonate the unhappy Bourbon prince. 

Louis Charles, the second son of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, was born in the year 1785. When he was four years 
old his elder brother, the Dauphin, died, and little Louis succeeded 
to his honours and to the prospects of as bright and happy a 
future as any mortal, whatever his station in life, can expect. His 
years of happiness were, however, few, for at the age of six he was 
compelled to accompany his parents and sister in their vain 
attempt to escape to Montmédy and there to join the Marquis de 
Bouillé, who was at the head of a large army. They were over- 
taken at Varennes and brought back to Paris. After a short 
interval the whole of the Royal Family was confined in the Temple, 
a former fortress of the Knights Templars. Here the king devoted 
himself to the education of his children, while the child, older in 
troubles than in years, attempted to comfort his parents. Before 
leaving for the scaffold on the 21st January, 1793, Louis XVI. 
made his little son swear never to attempt to avenge his death. 

On the rst of July the Committee of Public Safety passed a 
decree, afterwards confirmed by the Convention: “That the son 
of Capet be separated from his mother and committed to the charge 
of a tutor, to be chosen by the Council-General of the Commune.” 
Two days later this decree was carried into effect. Late at night 
six municipal guards entered the apartments of the Queen and tore 
the child from the arms of his mother. He was conveyed to that 
part of the tower where his father had been confined, and put into 
the charge of Simon the shoemaker, the tutor appointed by the 
Commune. 

Under the care of Simon and his wife the little prince soon 
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became acquainted with the depths of brutality to which a human 
being can descend. Simon and his wife beat him daily with what- 
ever implement happened to be handy, and not satisfied with this, 
caused him intense mental agony by their taunts and obscene 
references to his parents. In fact, Simon had been instructed to 
get rid of the child, but not too openly, and he had determined to 
destroy him by slow degrees. 

The Convention was however not satisfied. The boy wasa source 
of great expense to them. Simon, who had been paid five hundred 
francs a month, was discharged, and four members of the Council- 
General agreed to superintend the prisoners of the Temple. The 
child was placed in a back room without windows, and his only 
communication with the outside world was through a low doorway 
that led into another room. Halfway up this door a shelf was 
placed, and above this shelf bars took the place of the woodwork. 
On this shelf little Capet’s coarse food was placed, and through the 
grating shone the lamp that just served to show the bareness of the 
cell. The room was warmed by a stove-pipe, and occasionally 
during the cold weather, through the carelessness of the attendant, 
the fire either went out and the child was left to freeze, or the stove 
was plied with too much fuel and the cell became a furnace. The 
nine-year-old boy was ordered to keep his prison clean, but his 
fast-ebbing strength no longer permitted him to do so, and soon all 
he could do was to creep into his little bed. Even here he was not 
allowed to rest. Frequently he would be suddenly aroused by cries 
of “Capet, Capet, are you asleep? Where are you? Get up, 
young viper!” and the young child would crawl to the grating and 
say in his gentle voice: “I am here, Citizens! What do you want 
with me?” “Only to see you,” would be the surly reply. And 
this might happen two or three times a night. His clothes hung in 
rags; his bedding remained unchanged for months; loathsome 
creatures crawled over his person and the scanty furniture of his 
den. 

With the fall of Robespierre the Dauphin’s lot improved. The 
new Dictator, Barras, determined that the child should be better 
treated. He and his sister were put in the charge of Laurent, a 
more humane man than Simon. Laurent, however, had no idea of 
the condition of the child. When he paid his first visit to his 
charge, he found him in an indescribably loathsome condition. 
His body was covered with sores and vermin. His face expressed 
unintelligence, almost imbecility. To every question he had but 
one answer: ‘TI wish to die.” 
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Laurent removed the boy to a habitable room, had his sores 
attended to, and clothed and tended him so carefully that his own 
health broke down. He had to apply for an assistant. Citizen 
Gomin, the son of an upholsterer, was compelled to leave his shop 
and become under-jailer. Gomin, a kind-hearted fellow, was 
horrified when he saw the captive. He would have resigned but 
for the fear of being considered a suspect. He eagerly seconded 
Laurent’s kind efforts, and by a happy thought introduced some 
flowers into the prison. At last the child was moved from his 
stolidity and broke into tears. He did not speak to Gomin for 
some days, but then his first remark was: “It was you who gave 
me some flowers: I have not forgotten it.” 

Laurent was compelled to resign his appointment on account of 
the urgency of his private affairs, and his place was taken by Lasné. 
Despite all the efforts of these two men the condition of the little 
prisoner became gradually worse. He became seriously ill. After 
some delay a physician was sent, but nothing could avail. The 
Dauphin passed away in the arms of Lasné on the 8th of June, 1795, 
in his eleventh year. 

The body was shown to some officers of the Guard who had 
known the Dauphin at the Tuileries. It was fully recognised by 
them, and twenty of them signed an attestation to that effect. The 
body was buried in a corner of the Sainte Marguerite Cemetery two 
days later. 

This is the story of the true Dauphin. The careers of some of 
the pretenders to his honours will now be described. 

The first of the impostors to assume the name of Louis XVII., 
a lad named Jean Marie Hervagault, was born at St. Lo about the 
same time as the real Dauphin. In 1796 he ran away from home, 
and trading upon a slight resemblance to members of the Bourbon 
family, managed to ingratiate himself with certain supporters of the 
exiled house. He even managed to enter Cherbourg, but was there 
detected and thrown into prison. While at Cherbourg his father 
heard of his whereabouts, procured his release, and begged him to 
return to the paternal roof. But young Hervagault had no liking 
for tailoring, and preferred to play the gentleman. He ran away 
again, and was again thrown into prison at Bayeux. Once more his 
father released him, and once more he returned to St. Lo. A third 
time Hervagault ran away, and on this occasion his further progress 
was impeded by the prison gates of Chalons. Finding himself 
settled there temporarily, at least, he mentioned to some of his 
fellow-prisoners in confidence that he was the Dauphin of the 
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Temple. The news reached the warders, and they in turn come 
municated it to their friends. It was now an open secret, and 
crowds hastened to see the interesting prisoner and to do him 
homage. The authorities, however, were not so impressionable, 
and sentenced him to a month’s imprisonment as a rogue and a 
vagabond. On his release he resumed his wanderings, but at Vere 
he was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for swindling. At the 
expiration of this period he removed to the house of a Monsieur 
de Rambercourt at Vetry, still followed by his believers, and here he 
held a small court. It was here, too, that he related his alleged 
adventures. 

After the fall of Robespierre, he said, he had received better 
treatment. He was allowed to see his sister every day, and to take 
his meals with her. His nurse communicated with his friends 
outside the prison, and it was arranged that his escape should be 
managed with the assistance of a basket of linen. Another child 
was substituted for him, and the laundress’s cart was driven to 
Passy, where three individuals received him and paid him homage. 
After many wanderings he reached the headquarters of the Vendéan 
Loyalists, with whom he remained in female disguise for two 
months. While our hero was wandering about France, the child in 
the Temple, who was none other than the son of Hervagault, a 
rascally tailor of St. Lo, died. 

His story continued that he left the Vendée for England, and 
was received by King George, who sent him with a letter of intro- 
duction to the Pope. The latter acknowledged him and foretold 
his greatness. Re-embarking, he left for Portugal, where he fell in 
love with the Princess Benedictine, who reciprocated his affection. 
The Queen favoured their union, but the Prince had to return to 
France for the outbreak of the 18th Fructidor. This failing, he 
attempted a second flight to England, but was caught by bandits 
who stripped him of everything, and in that condition he reached 
Chalons. 

It was, however, known that after leaving Chalons he had 
accepted the hospitality of the tailor of St. Lo. This had to be 
explained away. In order to escape his enemies, he said, he had pre- 
tended to be a son of Hervagault, considering that he had some 
claim on the man who had sold his own son for Royalist gold. 

His hearers were convinced, and were prepared to do anything 
for their lawful king. The ladies were especially ardent in their 
adoration, and managed to persuade the curé of the village to 
invite him to dinner, thus giving him the sanction of the Church. 
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‘This dinner was, however, not a success, fur ihe curd, a bon-vivaat, 
was not sufficiently respectful to his royal guest, who retired from 
the table highly incensed. 

Fouché, then in the heyday of his power, was little likely to 
allow this to continue, and once more Hervagault saw the interior 
of a prison. Here he continued to hold his court, the warders, 
wishing to be on the safe side, raising no objection. The numbers 
of his followers increased, and many brought him presents. At the 
beginning of 1802 he was tried as a common impostor, and after a 
patient hearing was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. It was 
thought by some that the Duchess d’Angouléme would use her in- 
fluence on behalf of her supposed brother, but these were 
mistaken. 

In the meanwhile, Charles Lafond de Savines, ex-bishop of 
Viviers, had heard of the newly-found Dauphin. This ecclesiastic 
had been one of the leaders of the Revolution, but had early 
retired from the movement. It had come to his ears that the 
Dauphin wished to establish a government on lines similar to those 
on which the Limited Monarchy in England was founded. He had 
had doubts as to the identity of the child that had died in the 
Temple, and was prepared to devote himself to the cause of 
Hervagault. He offered to share the prisoner's captivity in order 
to give him instruction befitting his station, and believing that a 
matrimonial alliance would forward his prospects, he brought under 
his notice the three daughters of a marquis, a natural son of 
Louis XV. One of these he was to choose as a wife. The Portu- 
guese Princess stood in the way for a long time, but the pseudo- 
prince at length agreed to sacrifice his affection to his duty. 

While the worthy ex-bishop was thus relieving Cupid of his 
task, the appeal against Hervagault’s conviction was heard. The 
former sentence was confirmed, and the prisoner was ordered to be 
placed in seclusion. But even this did not damp the ardour of his 
advocates. Means were found to bribe the jailers, and the Prince’s 
receptions continued. The authorities, in order to defeat this new 
move, continually changed the locale of his incarceration, and the 
ex-bishop spent his time wandering about the country on his search 
for the captive whom he hoped to release, until he was placed in a 
madhouse where he soon died. 

On his release at the expiry of his sentence, Hervagault managed 
to get into the good graces of a pastrycook and his wife. These 
people gave him sufficient money to carry him to Brest. There he 
joined the crew of a man-of-war, where he distinguished himself by 
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his bravery. But a sea life was too monotonous for him. He 
deserted, resumed his old pretences, was re-arrested, and told that 
this time he ‘would not be released. He well knew that Buona- 
parte’s word would under no circumstances be broken. He 
abandoned himself to drunkenness, and did not live long under the 
new conditions. Until the very end he maintained his royal origin, 
and with almost his last breath said that he hoped to meet his royal 
progenitors in Heaven. 

The next pretender to come under notice was Maturin Bruneau, 
who first attained prominence by passing himself off as a little “ De 
Vezin"—the Baron de Vezin was a royalist nobleman who had 
suffered in the Civil War of 1795. In this character he was adopted 
by the Viscountess de Turpin de Crissé, but in a short time this 
lady discovered the imposture and turned Bruneau out of doors. 

Upon his return home he informed his relatives that he intended 
travelling about France. In the course of his wanderings he appears 
to have been forcibly enlisted into the navy. He did not stay long 
in this service, however, but deserted at an American port. After 
having spent some years in the United States he returned to France 
under the name of Charles de Navarre. On reaching his native 
country he was first mistaken for a soldier who was supposed to have 
died in Spain. He obtained as much information concerning this 
soldier’s life as possible, and then presented himself to the widowed 
mother as her son. The poor old lady welcomed him as her long- 
lost one, and he took advantage of his opportunities to acquire as 
much of her money as he could, and then departed. His next 
appearance was before an ex-cook of the royal household, to whom 
he announced himself as the Dauphin, but by him he was turned 
out as an impostor. There were others, however, who were more 
credulous, and some believed his story. The Government, warned 
by the exploits of Hervagault, arrested him. Under a searching 
examination his story became a confused tissue of falsehoods, and 
he was removed to prison under the name of Phillipeaux, the 
missing soldier of the army of Spain. In prison he amused himself 
by making shoes for his fellow-prisoners and by relating to them his 
royal lineage. 

His history spread beyond the prison walls. Some among the 
inhabitants of Rouen believed it, and, like Hervagault before him, 
he began to hold his court in the place of his captivity. Among 
the most ardent believers in him were two rich Catholic ladies, 
Mesdames Dumont and Jacquiéres, and these kept him well sup. 
plied with money and various delicacies. 
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Bruneau himself was unable to read or write, but he managed 
to attach two fellow-convicts—Larcher, an ex-priest, and Tourly, a 
forger—to him as secretaries. Acting under Bruneau’s directions, the 
former wrote to the Duchess d’Angouléme, his alleged sister, asking 
her to pay him a visit. This letter Mme. Jacquiéres undertook to 
have presented to the Princess. 

In the meanwhile the secretaries were kept well employed 
appealing to foreign Powers, issuing proclamations to the people, 
and even petitioning the Parliament to have Bruneau taken to Paris, 
where he would have an opportunity of proving his identity. A 
skilfully-constructed relation, ‘‘The Historical Memoirs of Charles 
de Navarre,” was issued in manuscript. A copy came into the 
possession of an officer named De la Pomeliére, who had a shrewd 
suspicion that the newly-discovered one might in some manner be 
connected with the “little De Vezin.” He managed to obtain an 
interview with him in the prison, and in the course of conversation 
the Viscountess de Turpin was mentioned, whereupon Bruneau 
became visibly embarrassed. 

Although De la Pomeliére and other well-informed persons had, 
to say the least, very grave doubts, Bruneau’s story obtained un- 
limited credence among the lower classes, many of whom continued 
to keep him well supplied with money and all descriptions of 
luxuries. 

During these occurrences Bruneau’s letter with a copy of his 
Memoirs was sent to Madame Royale through Colonel de Foulques, 
a Norman officer. The Colonel, however, failed to obtain an 
interview with the Duchess, and was forced to leave Paris some- 
what hurriedly. Madame Morin, another emissary, was sent on the 
same business, but she met with no better success. The hope of 
inducing the Duchess d’Angouléme to recognise her brother was 
then abandoned, and other tactics were adopted. 

There was at that time some dissatisfaction with the rule of 
Louis XVIII. Taking advantage of this the partisans of the 
Pretender issued a proclamation promising to fix the price of bread 
at three sous per pound when Louis XVII. was restored to his 
rightful throne. At this the Government was aroused. The 
incipient rebellion was nipped in the bud. Bruneau’s easy-going 
jailers were dismissed ; he was placed in solitary confinement, and 
it was determined to bring him to trial. 

Although it had been proved that he was not the son of the 
widow Phillipeaux, it was necessary to discover his real identity. 
M. de la Pomelitre, whose suspicions had been already aroused, 
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communicated with the Viscountess de Turpin. This lady came to 
Rouen and recognised her former guest. Bruneau’s relatives were 
also brought to Rouen and had no difficulty in recognising him. 
He did not admit the relationship, but nevertheless inadvertently 
disclosed an intimate knowledge of their personal history. 

At last he, his secretary Tourly, Madame Dumont and others of 
his chief supporters, were brought to trial as common swindlers. 
Bruneau knew that the game was up, and no longer concealed any- 
thing. His conduct in court was so disgraceful that in addition to 
a sentence of five years’ imprisonment and a fine of 3,000 francs for 
the original offence, he had an additional punishment of two years’ 
imprisonment on account of his unseemly behaviour during the 
trial. His fellow-prisoners pleaded that they were his dupes and not 
his accomplices, and most of them were released. 

Nothing further is heard of Bruneau, and he is supposed to have 
died in prison. 

Our next Dauphin is Hébert, who styled himself Baron de 
Richemont. His account of his escape also included the basket of 
soiled linen, as well as a Trojan horse, and the collusion of Simon 
and his spouse. In support of his story, he called during his trial a 
M. Remusat, who stated that Mdme. Simon had confessed to him 
on her deathbed that the Dauphin was still living. 

Hébert was first discovered in Austria, travelling under the 
name of Louis Charles de Bourbon. His name attracted the atten- 
tion of an official, who procured his enforced sojourn at Milan. 

His alleged adventures are given in full in his remarkable 
“‘Memoires,” published at Paris in 1831. These tell us of his 
wonderful escape from the Temple, by means of the basket of linen, 
the wooden horse, and the substitution of a little scrofulous deaf- 
mute for himself. He was given into the charge of the Prince de 
Condé, and after a series of hair-breadth escapes both in Europe and 
America, he entered the territories of the Empire where he was first 
met with. He was released from prison in 1825, and then went to 
Switzerland, but stayed there a very short time. 

Early in 1828 he addressed a letter to the French Chamber of 
Peers, proclaiming his birth and asking, not for the crown, but for a 
haven of refuge after all his trials. This appears to have received 
no answer. Although carefully sought after by the police-agents, he 
remained in concealment until the revolution of 1830, when he 
issued a protest against the usurpation of Louis Philippe. The 
police redoubled their investigations, and at last managed to track 
and arrest him in 1833. 
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At the trial many witnesses were called, the most important of 
whom was Lasné, the guardian of the true Dauphin. He gave a 
clear statement of all the details leading to the death of his charge, 
and this statement proved on many occasions a stumbling-block to 
other pretended Dauphins. 

There was one amusing incident in the course of the trial. On 
the second day a printed statement by a rival Dauphin—Naundorff, 
with whom we shall deal next—was circulated among those present 
in the court. This document asserted that Richemont was put 
forward by Republicans, who were aware of the existence of the true 
Dauphin, but who wanted to prejudice his chances of acknowledg- 
ment. Naundorff attempted to be represented at the trial by an 
advocate, but the president refused him a hearing. 

Hébert was found guilty of sedition and sentenced to twelve 
years’ imprisonment. He managed to escape after two years’ in- 
carceration, and fled abroad. On the occasion of the general 
amnesty in 1848 he returned to France, and called the attention of 
the National Assembly to his rights. 

In 1849 he announced his adhesion to the Republic, and we hear 
nothing further of him until his death in 1855. 

Naundorff related his story as follows:—During the year 1795 
his friends determined to rescue him from the Temple. They were 
unable to remove him from the building, but one night they con- 
cealed him in a disused room filled with furniture, placing a wooden 
dummy in his bed in his stead. His absence was not discovered 
when the guard was changed, and when at length it did become 
known, the authorities decided not to announce his escape, but to 
put a deaf mute in his place. To this child slow poison was 
administered, and to avoid suspicion a doctor was called in. The 
doctor, however, was aware of the true nature of the child’s illness, and 
also knew that he was not attending the real Dauphin. This know- 
ledge he incautiously disclosed to a friend, and in consequence both 
were poisoned. In the meanwhile the real Dauphin remained in 
concealment in the Temple. After various adventures the child was 
conveyed out of the fortress, and later out of France, and placed in 
the charge of a German lady. At the age of twelve he was taken 
from her by two gentlemen, who took him over the sea. By one of 
these he was taught watchmaking. In 1804 he was arrested at 
Strassburg, and remained in prison until he was released on the 
intervention of the Empress Josephine. In 1809 he was fighting at 
Stralsund, where he was severely wounded. He was afterwards 
recognised in Italy by some of Louis XVI.’s officers and threatened 
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with death by Napoleon if he disturbed the public peace. On the 
fall of the Emperor he pressed his claims before the various Powers, 
but his applications were unheeded, and Louis XVIII. succeeded to 
the throne of the Bourbons. 

This was the history that he related at Brandenburg, in Prussia. 
He had reached this place one day no one knew from whence. He 
would at first give no information about himself. The town officials 
tried to learn his history, but all their efforts were in vain, all their 
questions unavailing, and they at length allowed him to settle peace- 
fully in their midst. He found an old soldier, who took him into 
his house, and to him and his sister his story was related. 

Naundorff, with the assistance of the soldier and his sister, com- 
posed three letters, which were sent to the Duchess d’Angouléme, to 
the King, and to the Duchess de Berri, informing them of his exist- 
ence, but at the same time stating that he had no desire for royal 
honours, but only wished for an allowance. These letters were, of 
course, unanswered. Naundorff continued to pester the Princess 
with letters, and at length announced his approaching marriage with 
a peasant girl, repeating his request for an allowance. This, how- 
ever, also remained unanswered, and Naundorff was compelled to 
support himself and his wife by mending the watches and clocks of 
his neighbours. He lived in this manner for some years, during 
which time children were born to him, until a misfortune happened. 
The house of one of his neighbours was burnt down, and he was 
suspected of incendiarism. He was thrown into prison, and his wife 
and children were turned into the street. His innocence was after- 
wards proved, but irrevocable damage had been done, and Naundorff 
was compelled to leave Brandenburg. He went to Crossen, where 
after a time he obtained employment, and where once more he 
related his supposed adventures. At Crossen he succeeded in making 
two or three notable converts, among others the syndic of the town, 
who himself wrote to the Duchess and also went to Berlin to obtain 
the seal that Naundorff stated had been given to Cléry by Louis XVI. 
and had been taken from him (Naundorff) by the police officials at 
Brandenburg. The syndic was not successful. He was promptly 
sent back to Crossen, and told that Cléry had given Louis XVI.’s 
seal to Louis XVIII. years ago. The syndic returned to Crossen, 
took to his bed, and died. According to Naundorff he was 
poisoned. Our hero now disappears from public view for a time, 
and attention is directed to Martin, the peasant seer of Gallardon. 

Antoine Martin was born at Gallardon in 1783. At the age of 
twenty-seven he married the daughter of a fellow-peasant. Until 
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1816 his life was spent in the ordinary manner, working in the fields 
on week-days, going to church on Sundays and féte-days, but in 
this year he began to see visions. According to his statements, 
a man used to appear to him and afterwards to haunt him. 
This man, who called himself the angel Raphael, told him that he 
must go to the King to warn him of approaching danger and 
attempted rebellion, and to exhort him to keep the Sabbath holy. 
Martin hesitated long before he attempted to carry out these 
behests. He went to his bishop for the purpose of having the 
attendant spirit exorcised, but it was beyond the power of the Bishop 
of Versailles to exorcise the spirit of the Archangel Raphael. 

After many excuses Martin agreed to go to Paris on his divine 
errand. At Paris, after some trouble, he succeeded in obtaining an 
interview with Louis XVIII. He is supposed to have told the King 
that he was usurping the throne of his nephew, and to have warned 
him that he would die on the day of his coronation. At any rate 
after this interview the preparations that had been going on for the 
coronation were suspended, and the date indefinitely postponed. 
Louis XVIII. was never crowned, and it is to be noticed that of all 
the rulers of France that succeeded him not one has as yet died a 
natural death on French soil. After this interview the angel left 
Martin at peace for some years. 

Now to return to Naundorff. After the death of the syndic he 
disappeared from Crossen, and did not reappear until 1831 at Berne. 
After a stay here, we next find him at Paris, where he arrived foot- 
sore, weary and penniless. He obtained the address of the Countess 
of Richemont, went to her, and announced himself as the Duke of 
Normandy. The lady, of course, fainted. When she recovered, she 
remarked how he resembled his royal mother, showed him various 
family relics, and informed all her royalist friends of the return of 
their prince. These latter came to pay him their devoirs, and most 
of them believed in him. Some, however, were doubtful, and with- 
drew. In order that all doubts should be set at rest, he was taken 
before the peasant seer. Martin, immediately on seeing him, hailed 
him as King. After that there could be no more scepticism. The 
party immediately repaired to the village church, where a special 
thanksgiving service for the return of the prince was held. Money 
began to pour in from all parts. Naundorff set up a magnificent 
establishment, and played the prince to perfection. 

Although all this was happening openly, the Government of 
Louise Philippe did not interfere. Some said on account of fear, 
others because the imposture was so evident. The intoxication of 
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Naundorff’s supporters increased. They began to look about for a 
wife for their prince. Then it was necessary for our hero to re- 
member his long-forgotten wife and family at Crossen. They were 
brought to Paris, and the young “princes and princesses” were 
provided with a governess, who would teach them how to support 
their newly-discovered dignities. 

Naundorff’s pretensions becoming so ostentatious, an official 
suggestion was made to him that he had better keep a little more in 
retirement or else something unpleasant might occur. He quickly 
left his large house and took up his abode in a smaller and less pre- 
tentious one. Here he was believed to have engaged in a con- 
spiracy, which, however, never came to a head. He was seized, 
taken to the coast, and placed on board an English packet-boat. 

On his again reaching terra-firma, he had the audacity to appeal 
to the Council of State against his expulsion, but without success. 

In England he occupied himself in the manufacture of fireworks 
and in the study and practice of Spiritualism, living at Camberwell 
and Chelsea. 

In 1843 he left England, either on account of some bankruptcy 
proceedings, or, according to his version, because he was not safe in 
this country from the machinations of the emissaries of Louis 
Philippe, and retired to Delft, in Holland, where he died two years 
later. He left two children, Louis and Marie Antoinette de 
Bourbon, the former of whom brought an unsuccessful action against 
the Comte de Chambord in 1873. 

The fifth pretender to whom we shall direct our attention is 
Auguste Méves, or de Bourbon, of Bloomsbury. This gentleman 
related a wonderful story of exchanges. He told how Tom Paine 
wrote to England for a deaf and dumb boy, how no such child was 
procurable, how Mr. Méves, of Bloomsbury, offered his child as a 
substitute, how this child was exchanged for the Dauphin, and how 
Mrs. Méves, overwhelmed by her maternal indignation, managed to 
rescue her offspring and to place a deaf mute in his stead. It is 
suggested that the real young Méves afterwards became the famous 
or notorious Naundorff. 

The original captive was brought up in London as a young 
Méves. The story runs that Méves sen. had had a secret interview 
with Marie Antoinette in her prison, and had then vowed never to 
inform his adopted child of his royal origin. This vow was kept, 
but after his death, his widow is alleged to have told the young 
Bourbon his history. Our hero thereupon commenced worrying the 
Duchess d’Angouléme, and not only asserted his right to the 
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French throne, but even mentioned a claim to the dominions of 
the Hapsburgs. After his death in 1859, his pretences were sup- 
ported by his two sons, who frequently rushed into print on the 
subject. 

For our next Louis Charles we have to go to America, and we 
find him in the person of a missionary, the son or adopted son of 
an Indian chief. 

In the year 1795 two Frenchmen brought a boy of about ten 
years of age to an Indian settlement and left him in charge of the 
chief. This child was mentally deficient, and is stated by his sup- 
porters to be the same as the boy known as Monsieur Louis, who 
suddenly appeared in the company of a French lady, a man and 
a little girl in the State of Albany, earlier in the same year. This 
lady stated that she had been a maid of honour of Marie 
Antoinette’s, and brought several relics of her royal mistress with 
her. The party remained in Albany for about two months. 

The adopted child of the Indian chief took the name of 
Eleazar Williams, settled down in his new surroundings, and ran 
about with his foster brothers and sisters just as any native would 
have done. When the boy was about fourteen, two French 
gentlemen came to see him, one of whom wept tears over him, 
examined his knees and ankles, tried to make himself understood— 
but as the boy only spoke English and the other French, there 
were no means of communication—and before leaving, gave him a 
gold coin. About this time Eleazar happened to knock his head 
against a stone, whereupon the memory of past events suddenly 
returned to his mind, and he told his companions how he remem- 
bered palaces and a beautiful lady who used to hold him in her lap, 
and also later a rough man (? Simon) who used to illtreat him. 

He was sent with one of his brothers to a school where he 
earned the sobriquet of “the plausible boy.” After spending 
several years there in training as a missionary, he left to start on 
his new duties. He afterwards acted as a Government spy, and 
was declared a chief of the Iroquois nation. About the same time 
he renounced Congregationalism and entered the ranks of the 
Protestant Episcopalians. 

His claims to royal kinship rest on an interview which he had 
with the Prince de Joinville, who, he states, informed him of his 
origin, and asked him to sign a document resigning his rights. In 
return he was offered a princely allowance. The reverend gentle- 
man, however, indignantly refused to sell kis birthright. Some high 
words passed at the interview, and on Williams referring to his 
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social superiority, the Prince immediately assumed a respectful 
demeanour. 

The repeated statements of this claimant obtained a certain 
amount of credence, and the Prince was compelled to take public 
note of them. He stated that he had met a man of the missionary’s 
description when on board a steamboat in America, that he had 
carried on an interesting conversation on various subjects with him, 
but that the account of the alleged interview was a tissue of false- 
hoods, ‘‘a speculation upon the public credulity.” 

There have been other claimants to the rights of Louis XVII, 
such as Jersat, an old soldier, and Fontolive, a Lyons mason—their 
number has been placed as high as thirty—but none of them ex- 
cepting those to whom the above short accounts refer attained to 
any degree of prominence. 

ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 
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MEDIAIVAL WEST-PYRENEAN 
WOMEN. 


OTWITHSTANDING that Married Women’s Property Acts 
have only figured in British statute books during the present 
generation, that Western Australia,’ with its output of more than a 
million and a half ounces of gold last year, cannot yet quite decide to 
accord the suffrage to both sexes alike, and that the older English 
Universities still complacently refuse degrees, even after brilliant 
examination results, to “sweet girl graduates” of to-day, considerable 
liberty and equality, both as to property and person, regulated sexual 
relations “‘beyond the Pyrenean pines” even in the Middle Ages. 
Let us see, then, if contemporary depressing reflections, such as these 
and others dealt with in two consecutive articles in the March 
Nineteenth Century, entitled respectively “On Some Difficulties 
incidental to Middle Life in Women,” and “ Women Workers : How 
They Live and How They Wish to Live,” both by women, the refrain of 
which is in effect Dante’s “Senza speme vivemo in disio,” may not 
be somewhat counterbalanced by a brief glance at the medizval 
West-Pyrenean woman, her position and environment. 

One preliminary difficulty which meets the critical student in any 
attempt to generalise regarding typical women of old time in the 
Pyrenees or elsewhere, is the fact that even if the maxim “Quot 
homines tot sententize” does not here apply strictly, yet certainly their 
treatment and consequent status varied indefinitely in different districts 
and at different periods round about the Renascence. Another is that, 
although held in the highest estimation as among the Basques, they 
nevertheless occupied in some respects a position apparently inferior, 
yet not so in reality. Thus, if a man married a Basque heiress he 
took her name, or, to be more exact, the name of the estate which 
was in fact her only surname, and in the management of this he 
merely assisted the real mistress. Yet she and her daughters, the 
first-born of whom (unless she had an elder brother) would as a 

‘In Australia the old women used to sit in the Assemblies.—Domeny de 
Rienzi, Océanie (Paris, 1837), tome iii. p. 513. 
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rule succeed, and was called the heiress-apparent,! served him 
habitually at table, and dined together afterwards mainly upon what 
remained of the dinner of the men. In this connection, too, the marked 
separation in church to this day of the sexes—the one in the galleries 
and the other in the body—should perhaps not here be overlooked. 
Anomalies such as these, so ancient and remote, are difficult to 
reconcile or properly evaluate in England in the nineteenth century. 
The pendulum oscillates between Catalonian feudalism on one side, 
the ever-growing influence of which can be well traced in articles 
of different given dates which follow each other in the Fuero 
d’Aragon, and the glorious liberty of Soule or Bigorre. Between 
these comes the house community of Upper Aragon, in which even 
the unmarried woman could be elected head of the house. But 
almost everywhere alike do¢ of woman was a first charge upon 
family property and secured against creditors, while her person 
enjoyed privileges and liberties and was safeguarded by penal regula- 
tions of a truly exceptional character. Striking an average, then, it 
must be accepted as a canon of interpretation of medizeval sociology 
in the Pyrenees, that if the struggle for life may have been hard, yet 
the /utte éternelle entre la femme et ’ homme \eft there no sad footprints 
on the sands of time, nor has any abiding-place in the pages of its 
history. Not Ziderté and égalité alone, but /raternité as well, was the 
order of the day between the sexes among the pastoral peoples of 
that region. Nor is it necessary to go back to Hannibal's treaty 
with the Kelts or Iberians of Roussillon, which provided that the 
claims of Carthaginians against Kelts should be judged by Keltic 
matrons, to show the honour in which women in the south-west were 
wont to be held; nor even to the Fuero of Jacca in Aragon (1128), 
which provided that any complaint against a man of Jacca was to be 
heard before six women citizens. Evidence by far more cogent and 
direct is to be obtained from individual institutions, admittedly 
peculiar to Pyrenean districts at the later period to which we are 
here referring. 

The matriarcat,? or female headship of the family, and the couvade, 
or symbolic participation in the pains of childbirth by the husband, 
absolute primogeniture among male and female children, women 
possessing the vote, as at Cauterets in 1316, and having the right of 


1 «Fille héritiére.” 

2 De Loysel, Just. Cout., No. 638. 

* Bachofen, Das Mutterrecht (Stuttgard, 1861), p. 256. See too Strabo, 
book iii. chap. iv. sect. 17; Bulletin de la Soc. des Sciences (Pau), 1897-8, 
Pp. 74; and the Academy, Feb. 16, 1884, p. 112, 
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asylum, are all wonderful features of family life four hundred years 
ago. Whether attributable to preponderating Keltic influences, not 
yet overborne by feudalism or Latin customs of whatever sort, or 
merely to the dominant idea of upholding the home, the house, 
the lar, each of these indubitably played a prominent part that 
cannot be got away from. Notable women, such as Jeanne d’Albret, 
mother of Henry IV., were the result. Requirements of position 
forced upon such as these could hardly fail to develop latent 
possibilities, and cause the worthier sort to hold their own with the 
other sex, to the advantage of both alike. Nor was the feminine 
situation materially weakened by the existence of the Gothic 
Morgengabe, which obtained chiefly in great houses, and not when 
equal married equal, as was for the most part the case in these 
republican little countries. Without doubt some customs of the 
kind pervaded in the sixteenth century the Constitutions of 
Catalonia (lib. vi. tit. 2), in the “donatio per noces o per screix 
[dower] loqual es degut [due] a la mare per raho de la sua 
virginitat.” We have here not merely the Eastern notion of the 
“ king having pleasure in her beauty,” } which some affect to cee in 
the gift of Ramire, king of Aragon, to his wife Gilbergue, when “ei 
dedit sponsalia pro dote pour arrhes par honneur, par amour et pour 
sa beauté” a portion of his patrimony, but also an implied contract 
between equals in which the one gives and the other takes something 
fair in return. The same idea is to be seen in dof (arras in the 
Fuero of Navarre, screix in the Constitutions of Catalonia), a Chris- 
tian Visigothic institution which among the Basques was incident to 
men and women without distinction. Nor, again, did massipia in 
Bigorre or the darragania of Navarre, both of which were forms of 
i] widely extending concubinage, really derogate from the exalted 
position of women taken as a whole. Legally tolerated but dis- 
favoured by the Church, each alike may have been but a damnosa 
hereditas of Oriental occupation. The abiding mark they left was 
the favour shown by the Fuero of Navarre and that of Viscaya to 
natural children, who had to be provided for, and indeed in default 
of legitimate ones succeeded to the family property.” 

The question, then, naturally arises, assuming that the average 
position of West-Pyrenean women at the period named has been 
correctly outlined, how a state of affairs thus beneficial to them so 
generally obtained. The answer is that ina pastoral as opposed to 
an agricultural country the value of woman, given the personal 
equation, made itself felt on every side during the frequent 

1 Psalm xlv. 12, 7? Fuero Nav., De Destin. de Hered. xxii. 
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absence of the husband when feeding his flocks on the high moun- 
tains ; that the bed-rock of the races under consideration was 
Keltic ; that in fact, owing to physical geographical situation, out- 
side influences interfered but little in the case of their respective in- 
dividual members with the normal action and reaction of environ- 
ment upon race-temperament. And proof of the truth of such answer 
is that feudalism, notwithstanding its attendant chivalry, in these dis- 
tricts worsened rather than bettered the position of the subsequently 
weaker sex. Take the Custom of Soule as an instance, one of 
the three pure Basque Customs of France, Labourt and Basse- 
Navarre being the other two (for that of Bayonne was only half 
Basque), reduced to writing only in 1520, and edited by the great 
Bela about 1660. This Custom affords wonderfully clear illustra- 
tion not only of the original right of primogeniture having been 
equal as between boys and girls, but also of the steps by which such 
equality got eventually whittled away. The root idea was to uphold 
the family. This was thought to be better effected through the suc- 
cession of the eldest child, even if a girl, because, whatever her age, 
there was of necessity a shorter interregnum between her rule and 
that of her parents than would ensue if it were necessary to wait for 
the later coming of age of a younger brother. Should she 
marry, Bela says, she married usually a good man of business,' but 
in any case “she was a bold girl, provident and business-like herself, 
and able to do quite as much as her husband for the good of the 
home” (Rub. 27, Art. 2). By degrees, as the requirements of agri- 
culture became more far-reaching, noble houses and old allodial 
ones as well gave the preference in succession to boys, but when 
there was a second marriage and no son of the first but only 
daughters, the eldest daughter of the first marriage continued to in- 
herit in preference to a son of the second family. In certain houses 
particularised in this Custom the eldest girl or boy still succeeded 
indifferently, and this was ever so in rural or rofurier households, and 
always in the case of acquired property as opposed to ancestral 
estate, so much so that the head of a noble house sometimes pre- 
tended to belong to the rural class, for the purpose of advantaging a 
favourite eldest daughter. 

The Custom of Soule begins thus : “ By a custom which has 
been observed and kept from all time, all the natives and inhabit- 
ants of this land are free and of free condition, without a single mark 
of slavery.” Is it too much to conjecture, that the same free people 
that held marriage to be a simple contract, and brooked not even 


1 6¢ Homme recuit et habillité aux affaires. 
U2 
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Papal interference in the appointment of their clerics, and would not 
tolerate the Inquisition within their borders, generously conceded 
equal laws to man and woman as the best means of assuring the 
reign, if not the survival, of the fittest among them, and for the up- 
holding of the sacred institution of hearth and home? With 
this may be compared with advantage La Coutume de Barége 
(Bigorre), which, though not finally reduced to writing till 1670, is 
nevertheless ancient, and begins thus : “ The eldest child of the 
marriage, male or female, inherits all property of whatever kind com- 
ing from ancestral sources ” (‘* de souche et avitins”) “ indifferently.” 
Moreover, from Art. 10 the commentator Nogues (ed. 1760, 
p. 239) deduces the inference that women of that valley could enter 
into contracts of any kind, and even consent to judgment, without 
the authorisation of their husbands, except in the matter of do/, 
which could not be alienated at all. Another similar instance is 
afforded by the Custom of Toulouse (Art. 9), under which up to 
A.D. 1285, when it was objected to by Philippe le Bel, a mother could 
by will disinherit her children, which the father could not do. Yet, 
although under this custom the woman had full disposing power, 
she was in the anomalous position of not being able to give evi- 
dence in civil cases, as was everywhere alike the iniquitous rule also 
under canonical law. 

The subject of the disabilities of women as witnesses covers far 
too wide a field to be more than touched upon here. But in this 
connection it may be noticed that even under the Roman law, though 
a woman could not make a will, she was a good witness. Thus 
we see common to the Romans and the south-west of France alike 
the power of the father of the family, but, peculiar to the latter, and 
springing from Keltic customs deeply rooted there, the power of the 
mother generally recognised side by side, though probably limited 
as regards the power to give evidence from the fact of her inability 
to engage in the judicial combat,! which was the root idea of 
original Gallic justice. Under the Old For of Béarn (Rub. 83, Art. 
266), incorporating a judgment of the Court of Morlaas, it is true 
that if a man wounded his wife while exce‘née, and in her dying de- 
position she affirmed that this had taken place, her testimony was 
held to be entitled to full weight. Also in the same For occurs 
the special provision that whenever head of a family, #.e. if she said 
* Benedicite ” at meals, a woman was a good witness. Under the For 
of French Navarre the testimony of women was preferred to that of 


1 Assises de Jérusalem, c. CLXVII. 
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men in bastardy cases, but in no other does it appear to have been 
admissible. This inadmissibility was the rule, and any favour the 
exception. That such legislation was not due to disrespect, but 
merely a relic of past barbarity, can be seen from enactments like that 
in the Old For de Bigorre (Art. 9) (A.D. 1097), which in effect gives a 
right of sanctuary or asylum to all women in these terms: “ Omni 
tempore pax teneatur dominabus, ita quod si quis ad dominam 
confugerit, restituto damno quod fecerit, persona salvetur.” Especially 
is this apparent when compared with the law of Aragon (“ De Injuriis ”) 
that if one man struck another before a woman who was noble he 
had to go, together with twelve companions, to beg pardon and kiss 
her feet. Pulling down a woman’s hair was the same criminal offence 
in Navarre as the plucking of a man’s beard, while under the Old For 
of Béarn no execution could be put in a house in which a woman 
lay in child-bed. 

Looking at the question from a more general standpoint, we find 
the Salic Law not applying in the districts under present considera- 
tion. Of Bigorre Béatrix I., Béatrix II., and Stéphanie were 
Countesses, and Pétronille also, in her case with no less than five 
husbands as consorts. The names of Margaret, Catherine, and 
Jeanne in Béarn likewise at once present themselves to our recollec- 
tion. Moreover, when a charter was given to a town, as often took 
place, for example in Béarn, not the sovereign alone but his wife 
and son as well joined in the function that solemnised the gift. In 
the case of the charter given to Morlaas (For de Morlaas, Rub. 26, 
Art. 42) occur the words, “I, Gaston, Viscount, and I, Talése, Vis- 
countess, and I, Gaston, their son, confirm this gift.” When to this 
circumstance that noble ladies took their full share not only of pro- 
perty and its administration, but also in acts of favour granted by 
their husbands, there is added this other, that among the vofurier 
class, speaking generally, all children shared alike, and that for women, 
as we have seen, there was freedom of contract, a prima facie case of 
quite something approaching to equality is surely made out. 

Probably the most representative code is the Fuero General 
(A.D. 1300) of Navarre, for in it the trace of Roman, Germanic, and 
feudal influence is each in its turn clearly visible. Its form is 
Roman. From this source come the provisions as to the wife’s 
portion (do#), her inferior legal status during marriage, the liberal 
treatment of illegitimate children, and the institution of “ fiadores ” 
(jideijussores). To the German element it owes dower given by 
the husband, the idea of partnership in property between husband 
and wife, as well as the freedom of the latter to contract and make 
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wills. Further, descent of property laterally rather than by ascent, 
the principle of giving security, Wehrge/d and trial by ordeal, the 
right to redress one’s own wrongs, and reparation were clearly non- 
Roman ideas grafted into the same Fuero. A nobleman was not 
compelled to marry a woman inferior in rank to himself under any 
circumstances, and generally feudalism prescribed certain necessary 
formalities for the marriage of all persons of noble birth. Honours 
given to a man did not go to his wife. Only noble ladies got the 
usufruct of their husband’s property or the right to make wills, 
while much favoured also under the penal law. A sister was not 
obliged to ask her brother’s consent to marry, and this indeed she 
could do against her father’s wishes, as he was not obliged to give 
her any marriage portion. There exists here no mention of 
paraphernalia and no necessity to give a dot, Yet, though a 
marriage in church without the duly making of the legal contract 
did not suffice, nor where the wife absented herself, honour required 
that its obligations should be observed. Divorce did not take away 
from the husband the usufruct of the wife’s property, but a widow 
could quickly marry again, though the rights of her children had to 
be respected. Under this Fuero alone did the widow get the 
usufruct of the whole of her husband’s property. Lastly, there was 
no patria potestas, and the ¢ufe/a, which could be exercised by the 
mother, was rather a burden than a privilege. Children had to look 
after their parents rather than parents after their children, though a 
boy became of full age fairly! early. Succession to an intestate 
went to his agnates to the fourth degree, and after that to the feudal 
lord. Nobles had full disposing powers in Aragon alone. For 
sexual offences this Fuero was comparatively mild in its provisions, 
and even from doubly adulterine children the right of maintenance 
was not taken away. 

But if in a district in which the Roman law held sway upon all 
points with which no custom dealt, we compare the freedom there 
obtaining with the state of things in existence elsewhere, the 
advantageous position of Pyrenean women is brought still more 
clearly into relief. Klimrath (p. 110) says of other parts of France, 
“The woman is in her hushand’s power. She cannot go to law 
without his or the law’s authorisation. She cannot in her lifetime 
dispose of property or put herself under any obligation without his 
consent, unless separated from him or in business on her own 
account.” Many Customs make the husband’s consent a necessary 


1 The age was in Labourt 28 for males and 20 for females, in Soule 25 
and 8, and in Basse-Navarre 25 and 20 years, respectively. 
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preliminary to the validation of wills, and in some the betrothed, just 
like the wife, passes into her future husband’s power. In others, again, 
if the husband survives he takes even the clothes, linen, and jewels of 
his late wife. In Normandy the Custom expressly states that the 
mistress can have no interest in family property until her husband’s 
death, and forbids the husband to alter in the marriage contract the 
provision of the Custom as to the proportion of property acquired 
during marriage to which the wife may ultimately succeed. These 
are only a few out of innumerable instances, in which in other parts 
of France the law went out of its way to unduly favour men, 
whereas the opposite was frequently the case in the Pyrenees.' It 
was only as the demands of agriculture and the power of feudalism 
made themselves felt that the value of the physical strength of a 
man gained for him exceptional privileges. ‘The New For of Béarn 
(Rub. 43, Art. 3) shows that, whercas the right of girl or boy to 
succeed to property was theretofore equal, after 1552 the eldest son 
got the monopoly. But originally in Béarn, as among the neigh- 
bouring Basques, the eldest child girl or boy succeeded, whether 
noble or vofurier indifferently. Indeed, so thoroughly was the 
principle of equality apy lie 1, that in the country of the latter—in 
Soule, for example—the eldest girl often became the guardian of her 
younger brothers. Pitou (“Condition des Personnes chez les 
Basques Frangais,” Bayonne, 1397) well sums the whole matter up 
thus: “En face des dispositions du droit coutumier basque on ne 
peut s’empécher de remarquer combien ce droit est favorable 4 
Pégalité de ’homme et dela femme. II semble négliger la différence 
des sexes pour ne s’occuper que de la qualité de propriétaire, et 
rattacher 4 cette qualité des droits qui par leur nature sembleraient 
devoir étre invariablement les attributs de homme dans un ménage. 
Cette fagon de concevoir les relations des divers membres d’une 
famille est absolument propre a la législation basque.” 

Side by side with the recognition freely rendered by the descend- 
ants of an impulsive and generous race like the Kelts or Iberians to 
the true position of their women in the abstract, is to be observed 
the respect wrung from them by a continuous appreciation of the 
intrinsic merits of the latter, emphasised as it was in fact by habits 
of long-standing duration. An heiress did not marry the head of a 
family but a younger son, who naturally felt a respect for his wife’s 
higher position. To do otherwise was considered unlucky. This 


1 Cf. Constitutions of Catalonia, vol. i. p. 54, where, in the confirmation of a 
‘Tréve de Dieu,” occur these words: ‘‘ Jussu domini F. M. B, et dominz A. B. 
frincipum.” 
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and other current beliefs went to strengthen the inherent con- 
servatism of a district little affected by invasion or revolution. For 
example, it was a saying among the Basques that fields were never 
so well cultivated as they were by the women when all men had 
gone to the wars. This conservation of habits is shown by their 
continued adoption of black as the colour of the dress of their 
women and girls, especially noticeable in the black veils generally 
worn in Navarre. Here we have merely an up-to-date continuation 
of the black robes of the Iberians. Further instances are the 
exuberance of their entertainments at baptisms, marriages, and 
funerals, which needed sumptuary regulations in Guipuzoa, Biscaye, 
and Tarbes to keep them in check. “ Le mort 4 la fosse, les vivants au 
saoulée ” (“ funeral baked meats ”) has passed into a Basque proverb. 
The same generous spirit which came down through the ages from 
their Iberian forefathers made those subject to the Parliament 
of Bordeaux, and notably the Basques, divide between husband and 
wife all property acquired during married life. In Navarre, Aragon, 
and Catalonia alike this custom prevailed, and to it in some 
measure is to be attributed the business-like capacity and thrift dis- 
playedin the present day by women of the south-west, who are financially 
predominant partners in the administration of the family budget. 

Only from these various extracts, however, taken as a whole, can 
any safe deduction be drawn. Regarded separately, they not 
unseldom convey false ideas. This is particularly the case with 
isolated bits of legislation, as, for example, the clause in the charter 
of Cardona, at the eastern end of the Pyrenees, in the twelfth century, 
“‘ If a slave, male or female, escape to this place, or any man with 
another man’s wife, or a thief, a coiner, or a criminal, he shall be 
let live in safety among the rest of the inhabitants, and without 
molestation.” This does not mean that wickedness of all kinds 
was there thought of lightly, but that the necessities of a new 
district and daily danger from the Moors made it necessary to try 
and increase its population in every possible way. A similar illus- 
tration is afforded by the favour shown to illegitimate children in 
the France of to-day, which arises simply from the desirability in 
the face of an increasing Germany of counterbalancing somehow 
stagnation in the French birth-rate. Such favour would be quite 
wrongly attributed to the desire to cherish vice on the part of con- 
temporary French administrators. 

In the foregoing patchwork of regulations and facts, then, no 
perfectly distinct pattern can be traced. Supplemented by others, 
however, which space forbids to give, and regarded with a bene- 
volent bias, we maintain that the Pyrenean woman lived a more 
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contented life and held a higher relative place in the hierarchy of 
citizens than do her more restless and dissatisfied Anglo-Saxon 
sisters of to-day. In Navarre, as a rule, out of three husbands 
proposed by her father she had to choose one, although entitled 
to refuse the firsttwo. By the Fuero of Castile (lib. iv. tit. 10, c. 8) 
it was forbidden the father to make his daughter marry against her 
will. In Aragon and Catalonia he was obliged to furnish a do#,! 
with which the husband could not anyhow make away. On 
the other hand her virginity was warranted,? and something in 
the nature of the AM/orgengade expected from the husband when in 
a position to give it. Divorce a mensa e¢ toro was sometimes 
allowed by the ecclesiastical courts, and upon application for this 
the wife was permitted to give evidence; but second marriage, except 
of childless widows, was not everywhere commended, and even in 
their case forbidden under the Fuero Judicum in Castile, as well as 
in Catalonia and Aragon. Furthermore, in Navarre the woman who 
lost her husband got not only her do¢ back but also half the 
fortune acquired by herself and her husband during marriage, as 
well as the usufruct of his estate during her life. This she had by 
law, whereas in Béarn such usufruct depended entirely upon the 
goodwill of the husband. We have already seen how she was 
treated in the matter of the devolution of property, and it remains 
only to take a bird’s-eye view of her position in the eye of the penal law. 

As probably the lowest class is most aimed at here, we shall at 
the same time be able to judge something of the Pyrenean prole- 
tariat, who then lived even here a very hard life. In Navarre, twice 
a year at the Rhede, women prisoners enceintes were let out of prison 
foratime. They were not subject to torture in Navarre, except per- 
haps in sorcery cases, when, no doubt, much cruelty was used towards 
both sexes alike ; and in the fifteenth century all trial by ordeal was 
abolished. In the words of a recent writer on Navarre, “ Femina 
geque punitur atque vir, zeque protegitur. Lex in exigendis fiscalibus 
pecuniis mulieri plane favebat.” Under the Customs of St. Sever, 
Labourt, Béarn, and Navarre, women suffered the same punishments 
as men for adultery. The Custom of St. Sever is especially clear 
upon this point. “Homme et femme trouvez en adultére doivent 
étre fustigez par ladite ville sous deux ensemble et payer au seigneur 
sept livres huit sols 6 deniers tournois.” In Béarn the offending 
couple were marched naked round the town and then banished. As 
regards the punishment of offences against women we find a fine 


1 Moret, Annales de Navarre. Pamplona, 1766. 
2 For Gen. Nav. IV. i. 2, A.D. 1300. 
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ordered by the Fuero of Medina Ceeli for calling a woman a harlot. 
In the Customs of Labourt rape is punishable by death, even though 
the offender be willing and able to marry the outraged woman, while 
the seducer has to give a marriage portion, if he cannot himself 
marry his victim. That the sexual question greatly exercised law- 
givers in those days is to be inferred from the fact, that out of the 
thirteen articles of the Customs of Labourt two are devoted to the 
protection of women, while of the thirty rubrics of the Customs of 
Bayonne one is entircly given up to the consideration “‘ des adultéres 
concubines, tant prestres religieux que autres.” 

Passing to a more savoury aspect of the position, many proverbs 
peculiar to the Basques and Béarnais throw a further side-light upon 
the way in which their women were regarded in the past. If the 
placens uxor is referred to but seldom, as in “La Femme du Pasteur 
se pare sur le soir,” z.e. for her husband at the hour of his return, and 
also in the pretty saying, “A woman once loved is never hated after,” 
yet of the heiress and her ways much mention is made. ‘“ Ne prens 
point vanité usméme de ta fortune, car souvent le croissant porte le 
déclin sur ses épaules.” ‘‘ Celui qui choisit sa femme par la seule con- 
sidération de son dot s’en repent dés le lendemain 4 cause du mal 
qui lui en revient.” The above are all Basque. In Béarnais we find 
the following : “‘ Don’t let your wife wear your shoes ;” “ A girl of good 
family has plenty of linen ;” “ The heiress has a feather head ;” “*The 
people of Aste and Béon marry among themselves, and all goes 
well with them ;” “When a man marries he cuts himself in half.” 
Compare “ Adstrictus nuptiis non amplius liber est,” “La dot de la 
jeune femme apporte l’aisance dans la main du mari,” and as an 
instance of later literature (seventeenth century, “ Société Béarnaise,” 
&c., p. 79), “Mademoiselle D., héritiére, trés bien faite, trés bien 
élevée, était la plus riche partie qu’il y avait en Béarn. Mais par la 
raison précisément qu'elle est hériti¢re et qu’elle est, dit-on, de la 
manitre du Béarn, c’est-d-dire qu’elle voudra maitriser, elle ne fera 
toujours coucher son mari sur des roses.” 

Thus from the legal history of Béarn, Bigorre, Navarre, and the land 
of the Basques on both versan/s of the Western Pyrenees we claim to 
have at least made out a prima facie case which shows that there 
women were held in old time in especial esteem ; and, further, that 
this contention is corroborated by such chronicles as exist of life in 
these little States, and by their folklore. So that the son of the soil 
might well make answer in the words of his old diction to the ques- 
tion, “Mulet, qui est ton pere?” “La plus belle jument qui soit en 
tous les monts Pyrénées est ma mére !” 

A, R. WHITEWAY. 
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THE SONG SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND. 


HE records concerning the rise of the musical art in Scotland 
are meagre in the extreme, and to the regret, it need hardly 
be said, of all interested in its growth and development. Just as 
the country possessed in remote ages a common language, it is per- 
missible to infer that music was wedded to the various dialects of 
the people, and that a good deal of it has been handed down—songs 
giving expression to victory, joy, and the rude martial fervour of the 
times. Amongst other things affording evidence that music was in 
general use at an early period, are there not innumerable references 
in ancient documents and kindred forms of record? True enough, 
there was no uniform system of notation, and thus each composer 
was a law unto himself. We know that Fingal fought, and many 
believe that Ossian “sang”; but whether the warrior-bard really 
vocalised his own poems is as doubtful—perhaps more so—as the 
claims of Macpherson to the discovery of Erse MS. in the remote 
Highland glens, “‘ copy” which, as all the world knows, he subse- 
quently arrayed in “ Klopstockian bombast.” However, there are 
respected historians who pin their faith to Ossian’s warblings, more 
especially on the festive occasions peculiar to those Bardic times 
when the Celts “ sung to the sweet sounds of the lyre, when the soft 
hands of virgins trembled on the strings of the harp,” and when 
singing to the clarsach was considered an indispensable part of 
education. Merlin, the poet of Tweedsdale, and Taliesin, “ the 
bright-browed” singer of Strathblane, have both sung about the 
days of the Cymric hero Arthur. 

Oddly enough, it was left to an Englishman, Joseph Ritson, to 
write the first history of Scottish music. This lively author tells us 
that the earliest specimen of Scottish song was to be found in the 
rhyming chronicle of Andrew Winton, Prior of Lochleven, an 
effusion supposed to have been written about the year 1420. And 
Ritson is hardly on safer ground when he says that the genuine and 
peculiar natural song of Scotland is to be sought in the productions 
of obscure or anonymous authors, of shepherds and milkmaids, who 
actually felt the sensations they describe—those, in short, who were 
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destitute of all the advantages of education, and perhaps incapable 
of committing the pure inspirations of nature to writing. Yet 
Burns and Ritson were contemporaries. James I. was botha poet and 
musician, and could, according to Buchanan, compete in singing 
with the best vocalists of the age. His grandson endowed the Chapel 
Royal as a music school, and, in turn, the fourth James took steps 
towards founding a similar establishment, where sixteen prebends 
and six boy clerics were ‘competently trained in song.” It was 
before this monarch that “the crukit (lame) vicar of Dumfriess ” 
sang, as also “tua Inglise wemen,” who received a fee of fourteen 
shillings, Scots, equal to about one penny in sterling money. Rizzio 
long got the credit of having been the author of many Scottish 
tunes! That Caledonia’s type of melody was greatly in vogue in 
those days there can be no doubt. The witty and ever-watchful 
Henry Peacham describes, for example, a man suffering from what is, 
sure enough, a prevalent modern ailment—dejection of the mind 
‘“‘for want of money.” ‘That man’s tonic was first-rate—a perambu- 
lation of his lonely garret while humming out some zew Scottish 
tune or other! But it is with the Song Schools of Scotland— 
vernacular, Sang Schu/es—that our present purpose is concerned. 
The advent of organs created a demand for sangséers, and, 
naturally enough, the grammar schools were drawn upon to an 
appreciable extent. It will also be readily understood that the origin 
of those Song Schools lay with the Church. They were peculiar to 
Scotland “for instruction of the youth in the art of musick and 
singing quhilkis almaist decayit and sall schortly decay without tymous 
remeid be providit.” And it may fairly be claimed that the Aberdeen 
school ranked high amongst similar institutions founded in the 
Cathedral cities, and in many of the smaller towns—it might, indeed, 
be more correct to say that it stood preeminent. Possibly old 
Thomas Mace cast longing eyes at it. Anyhow, his “ Musick’s 
Monument” shows that he knew what was going on north of the 
Tweed. Here, then, is valuable contemporary evidence of the regard 
in which those seminaries were held amongst English musicians. 
The schools would arise, says the late Rev. Neil Livingstone, from 
the necessities of Popish worship. ‘Boys behoved to be trained 
for chanting, and those so employed required to be able to read 
Latin, so far, at least, as the church services were concerned. The 
Song School, therefore, was the elementary seminary, as compared 
with the Grammar ‘Schule,’ and the two in combination seem to 
have formed the preparatory course of attendance upon College. 
While primarily intended for church students they were also open to 
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others, and it looks as if a considerable number had taken advantage 
of them. The school seems also to have included the departments 
of writing and arithmetic, and probably reading in the vernacular.” 
Yes, the three “R’s” were taught, along with “musick, meaners, 
and vertu.” Records show that in the year 1256 “four singing 
boys” had to attend the services in St. Nicholas Church, Aberdeen, 
the master of the schools being held responsible for their attendance. 
The Burgh schoolmasters were also at one period required to teach 
common church tunes, to sing part of a psalm with the scholars 
every morning, and to “precent” in kirk on the Sundays, and hence 
those worthies were called Sang Masters. The Aberdeen Song 
School had a master as early, at any rate, as 1483, and his duties 
involved the teaching of “all bairns under his care, and specially the 
bairns of burgesses to sing and play on the organs, he receiving from 
them the usual scolage and dewites according thereto.” Various 
“Sirs ” held those coveted appointments; but it should be explained 
that this knightly prefix only denoted membership of the ranks 
of ungraduated clergy—‘ Pope’s knights” they were commonly 
called. Passing over the school’s numerous and thorny vicissitudes 
in the days of the Luther “heresies,” the degeneracy of the clergy, 
the encounters of the Royalists and Covenanters, the junketings of 
masters and scholars on social occasions, and—tell it not in Gath— 
the abduction of even a Provost, its text-book may now be briefly 
noticed. Here, then, is an exact copy or print of the first title-page of 
the third and last edition of this very curious “Cantus.” The value of 
the work is greatly enhanced by the fact that it is the only known 
record of the music of the day as really taught in Scotland’s foremost 
Song School. Certain copies appear to have had a second title-page, 
from which we quote the following supplementary details: “The 
Third Edition, Exactly Corrected and Enlarged. Together also, 
With severall of the choicest Italian Songs, and New English Ayres, 
all in three parts (viz.) Two Treebles and a Bass. Most pleasant 
and delightfull for all Humours. Aberdeen Printed by John Forbes, 
Printer to the Ancient City of Bon-Accord. Anno Dom. 1682.” 
In this edition there is “also herewith Printed, for the Encourage- 
ment of Young Beginners in Vocall Musick, the Print of the Hand 
for teaching the Gam thereon.” The first two editions are dated 
1662 and 1666. The whereabouts of the copy of the first edition, 
sold in 1842 (possibly the only one then in existence), is not known. 
A copy of the second edition is to be found in the Aberdeen Uni- 
versity Library, and copies of the third issue are in the Aberdeen 
Public Library, and in the possession of a private collector. A 
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reprint of the last-named edition was issued in 1879 by the New 
Club, the impression being limited to eighty-six copies. 

The contents of the work are in many respects characteristic of 
the times, and, strange though it may appear, there is not a genuine 
Scottish melody in the whole collection, which comprises the soprano 
(cantus) parts only. It has with much reason been assumed that the 
other voice parts were never printed, but in all likelihood they existed 
in MS. for examination purposes. Another feature of the work is 
the almost uniform air of melancholy and monotony pervading the 
tunes, due, of course, to their being mainly set in minor keys. 
English composers were freely drawn upon to illustrate the words 
contributed by the Scottish poets, and the only sprightly number in 
the little volume is none else than Morley’s grand old glee, “ Now is 
the month of Maying.” An impression long obtained, by the way, 
that the original of our National Anthem was to be found in the 
Cantus ; but such a view is absurd, as anybody can see on glancing 
at the music of Remember, O thou man. There is a certain re- 
semblance, but it is microscopic. The Caz/us music is now believed 
to have been contributed by Thomas Davidson, a Master of the Song 
School ; but the dedications are without doubt from the wily pen of 
John Forbes, the Burgh printer himself, and quaint enough speci- 
mens to be sure of the obsequious incense offered at the municipal 
shrine. Those dedications are addressed to the provost and bailies 
of the day, as also “to the Rest of the Honorable Counsell of the 
City of Aberdeen,” and we cull the following as a fair example of the 
author, who had on a previous occasion deftly measured the length 
of the Town Council’s purse: “It hath ever been the chief Honor, and 
singular Praise of this Famous City to be the Sanctuary of Sciences, 
the Manse of the AZuses and Nurserie of all Avs : So that under your 
(and your Hs. Worthie Predecessors) prudent Patrocinie, vigilant 
Care, and Fatherly Inspection, so little a Plate of Ground hath 
yeelded very many Plants of Renown, who have alwayes Flourished 
as Trees of delight both in Church and State throughout all the 
Corners of Great Britain: yea, whose Excellency hath ever been so 
eminent, that to have been born or bred in Aberdeen, hath been a 
great Argument and Ground to procure promotion for any, to Places 
of any Profession elsewhere. Yea, the Fame of the City for its 
admirable Knowledge in this Divine Science and many other fine 
Enduements hath almost Overspread whole EuRoPE: witness the 
great Confluence of all sorts of Persons from each Part of the same, 
who of design have come (much like that of the Queen of Sheba) 
to hear the sweet chearful Psa/ms, and Heavenly Melody of 
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famous Bon-Accorp, whose hearts have been ravished with the 
Harmonious Cozcord thereof. . . . Your Hs. Obedient Servant hath 
still made it His resolute Purpose and constant Resolution to sail all 
Winds, and serve up the weak Parts which Gop and Nature hath 
bestowed upon Him: that so at least with the Zphesian Bee, He 
might Contribute His little Wax, and silly Bumb to the Hyve of 
Famous Bon-Accorp’s Common-well. . . . Admit then this poor 
resent to your Hs. Favourable Acceptance, Its Breath and Being 
depends on Your Brow, to receive Its Sentence from the Same, 
whether It shall be smoothered in the Zirth, or view the Publick 
under your Hs. Patrocinie.” There! But we must remember that, 
according to honest John—truly a “ man o’ pairts ”—the bench was 
blessed with “as many Musitians as Magistrats,” who had, doubtless, 
along with their most obedient henchman, surveyed mankind “ from 
China to Peru.” After Davidson’s death (1675) “the airt of Musick” 
in Bon-Accord was placed in charge of Louis de France, a teacher 
of high attainments imported from Edinburgh. Pepys, it may be 
noted, had something to say about alien musicians, and this is the 
a propos extract from his inimitable Diary: ‘ Here they talk how the 
King’s viallin (!) Banister is mad that the King hath a Frenchman 
come to be chief of some part of the King’s music, at which the 
Duke of York made great mirth.” John Banister had been dismissed 
his position in Charles the Second’s band, having given his Sovereign 
some impertinence regarding the engagement of French musicians by 
royalty. Touching this same Louis, the following is from a MS. 
music book of the reign of Charles II.: “There are fyne Scotish 
and Inglish aires, old and new, taught by Louis de France, now 
music-master of Aberdeen, having been the schollar of the famous 
musician M. Lambert, being the King of France’s chiefe musician 
for the method and manner to conduct the voyces.” In a few years 
de France was back in Edinburgh, teaching such boys as had “ane 
disposition to come to his school for instruction in the grounds of 
musick, and the four parts of the psalms.” Sure enough, his services 
to the musical art in the Granite City were of the highest order. 
After his departure, private musical societies came into vogue, the 
advent of the modern precentor had to be reckoned with, and 
eventually the magistrates of the day ceased to interest themselves in 
an institution which had long been a credit to their “ braif toun.” 
The school had done its work, and in 1758 it was sold by public 
roup. Unfortunately, no drawing of the building has been preserved 
—at least to our knowledge. In the same year the old Grammar 
School, the auxiliary of the Song School, was also sold. It immedi- 
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ately adjoined the “ Musick Scoole,” according to the map which 
the famous Parson of Rothiemay “had been at great paines in 
draughting upon ane meikle cairt.” 

We conclude our sketch with the following extracts from Burgh 
and other records, each and all so delightfully typical of the old- 
world methods of expression. 


ABERDEEN. 


The said day, the consell grantit the soume of four pundis to the 
support of James Synsoune doctour of thair Sang Scuill, under Sir 
Johnne Blak, to help to by him cloythis, for his guid seruice the 
tym bygane, and in houp of his contineuance in tym to cum (1577). 

The said day, the prouest, baillies and counsall, inrespect that 
Maister Willeam Skene, last maister of the sang schooll of this 
burght, is laitlie departed this lyff, and considdering gif the said 
school be dissolvit and skaillit, it will tend to the prejudice of youth 
of this toun, and understanding Johne Leslye, in Kyntor, to be a 
qualefeit musician, albeit he can not instruct his scholeris in playing, 
theirfor to the effect that the schooll suid necht dissolve, and quhill 
a qualefeit man be provydit to occupie the place, has appoyntit and 
nominat the said Johne Leslye. And the said Johne Leslye being 
present acceptit the charge and promittit faythfullie to leaue the said 
charge quhensoever the prouest, baillies, and consell thinkis 
expedient (1598). 

The hous callit the Kirk ludge to be devydit in thrie houssis for 
the sang schule and the twa Inglis schoolis teichit be the twa reidaris 
(1605). 

On this day, rst December, the scholars of the grammar, sang 
and writing schools rose against their masters, seized the sang school, 
and held it by force of arms three days (1612).! 


Ayr. 
“ Sir Johne Sinclair, chapland and chorist of the Parish Kirk and 
queir of Air” complains that having been feed by the council five 
years before to “sing and say for all the dayis of his lyfe” he had 


1 Serious complaints had been made by the townsfolk against frequent 
rioting amongst the ‘‘bairnis and scoleris of the gramer and sang schoollis.” 
Their outrages were accompanied by ‘* wearing of gunes and schoiting tharwith, 
bracking up durris and windowis and stealing foullis, pultrie, breid and vivaris.’ 
Those riots invariably broke out when the curtailment of holidays was threatened, 
and, on one occasion, at any rate, ‘‘ lang befoir the ssferstitious tyme of yuill.’ 
The punishment meted out to the young rebels was often severe, and include 
absolute rustication ‘‘ furth of all the scuillis of the burghe.” 
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been interdicted from discharging the duty. He therefore protested 
that as he was “reddie to fulfill his pairt of the bargain the falt sould 
be fund in thame and nocht in him” (1559). 


EDINBURGH. 

The Provost, Baillies, Counsale, and Dekynes sittand in juge- 
ment anent the Supplicatioun given in be James Lawder, Prebendar 
of thair queir, grantis license to the said James to pas furth of the 
realme to the partis of Ingland and France, thair to remaine for the 
space of ane year nixt efter the dait hereof, to the effect that he 
mon have and get better eruditioun in musik and playing nor he 
hes provyding always that the said James caus ane Chaiplain to 
keep his foundationer of Sanet Kathyrains altar be ane preist 
quhill the said year be done (1552). 

“Item, I lief to my sone James Henrysoun my gown, my coitt, 
my bumbasie dowblet, and the bodie of poldavie, my kist, my 
bybil ane pair of monycordis, my hat, thre of the best sarkis, ane 
pair of round scheittis, foure serviottis,” &c. &c. (Extract from the 
Testament of Edward Henrysoun, Maister of the Sang Scole of 
Edinburgh.) 

GLascow. 

Ordean Mr. William Struthers teacher of musick shall sing in 
the High Kirk from the ringing of the first bell to the minister’s 
coming in; and appoint foure men to sit beside him beneath the 
pulpit and in the menetime that the chapters be read by the 
reader successively to the singing. (‘‘ Kirk Session Records,” 1587.) 

The Presbiterie ordenis that thair be na thing red or sung in the 
new Kirk be Jobne Bucchane reidare thair, bot that quhilk is con- 
tenit in the word of God. (“ Presbytery Records,” 1596.) 

The provest and baillies aggreit with James Sanderis to instruct 
the haill bairnes within this burghe that is put to his schole, musick 
for ten shillings ilk quarter to himself, and forties pennies to his 
man; and thairfor the said provest and baillies discharges all other 
sangsters within this burghe, to teache musik in tyme coming 
during thair will allanerlie (1626). 

Forassmeikle as of befoir thair was ane act sett down in favouris 
of James Sanderis reidder, that na maner of persone sould be 
permittit to teiche musik within this brught, or keip ane schole to 
that effect, except himself allanerlie as the act in the self bears. 
And now seeing that the musik school is altogidder dekayit within 
this said brught to the grait discredit of this citie and discontent- 
ment of sundrie honest men within the samin who has bairnies 
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whom they wold have instructit in that art: And that Duncan 
‘Birnet, who sometime of befoir teatchit musick within this brught 
is desyrous to tak up the said scholl againe and teitche musick 
thairin ; quhassupon the said baillies and counsall convenit the 
said James Sanderis befoir thaim and eiftir deliberatioun thair- 
anent they with consent of the said James Sanderis in respect of the 
former act sett down in his favour, hes grantit license to the said 
Duncan Birnet to tak up ane musik scholl within this brught, during 
thair will and pleasure: he taking frae the toun bairnis such 
skollegis as is contenit in the act set down of befoir (1638). 

‘A sark and a bonnet and afterwards a coat to be bought to 
him that carryes up the line in the High Kirk. (“ Kirk Session 
‘Records,” 1604.) 

STIRLING. 


Maister William Row is ressavit and admitted to be principall 
doctour of the grammar scole, teacher of musik and uptaker of 
the psalmes in the Kirk for the space of ane yeir to cum, quha 
promessed faithfullie to discharge the saidis offices, for the quhilk 
the town grantis him in feall as doctour twentie merkis and as 
teacher of the musik and uptaker of the Psalmes twentie 1, 
with aucht s in the quarter betwix him and the uther doctour, 
and sex s & viij d in the quarter for teaching of the musik to 
‘ilk toun bairne in scollage and benevolence of strangeris. (‘ Burgh 
Records,” 1620.) 

' From the accounts of the Lords High Treasurers of Scotland : 
Item, to Jacob, lutar, to lowse his lute that lay in wed (pawn) 
xxxij. S. (1500). 

Item, to the four Italien menstrales to fe thaim hors to Lin- 
lithgw, and to red thaim of the town, lyj. s. 

J. TAYLOR FYFE. 








IN THE COUNTRY. 


So go your way, and go your way, 
And leave me here contented 

To pass the pleasant days of May 
And breathe the wind hay-scented. 


So go your way, and go your way, 
And waste the sunny summer, 

But I shall hear the bird’s voice gay, 
And watch the busy hummer. 


‘HE north-west corner of Berkshire possesses many rural 
attractions, Iniplaces there are pleasant woods, mostly of 
oak and ash, with at intervals clusters of fir shooting above their 
neighbours like sable spires. Here also in perfection are England’s 
meadows, thronged in spring with cowslips and purple orchises, 
whilst the glades are profuse in celandines, wild arums, and violets, 
blue, white, pink, and azure. During this season. at eventide the 
nightingale trills its plaintive song after the cuckoo has sounded its 
last call for the day. 

In summer the landscape is gay with golden corn, but scarcely 
so gay as formerly. The ditches are bright with yellow fleabane, 
blue knautia, the prickly teasel, mullein, crane’s bill, meadow-sweet, 
and other wild flowers. The common species of butterflies, such as 
the tortoise-shell, red admiral, purple emperor, orange-tipped, blue, 
sulphur, and five-spotted burnet, flit lightly over field and hedge, and 
from flower to flower. 

In such a district}various interesting facts, unfamiliar to many 
people, may be gathered by an observant person. I need hardly 
mention the squirrels which chatter in the trees, perform feats of 
climbing and leaping, and sometimes lodge their cumbrous nests in 
the branches. It is amusing to menace one of those agile little 
rodents up an isolated tree, and to observe the concern which it 
evinces chiefly by an unusual gibbering, while it flourishes its 
splendid tail. 

During an evening walk we were startled by something which 


tustled briskly through the grass. Going in pursuit we soon over- 
X 2 
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took the fugitive, and found it lying an inert lump all prickles to the 
touch. It was a hedgehog. Very stupidly, this animal is much 
persecuted, yet it is innocent. It may conveniently be kept as a 
pet ; it enjoys bread and milk, eats beetles and almost anything else, 
even to snakes, it is said, although there may be room to doubt this 
assertion, considering that snakes are careful to retire when the 
hedgehog roves. It frequently anoints itself while eating, and then 
becomes unpleasant to handle. 

The grass-snake, or ringed snake, unfortunately belongs to a race 
which, as regards many of its members, deserves extermination. 
Perhaps the creature is confounded with the poisonous adder ; at 
any rate, every ignorant labourer tries to slaughter it, and everybody 
loathes it. Some, however, have braved general opinion, surmounted 
other obstacles, and domesticated this reptile. 

Perhaps the snake is more naturally associated with southern 
than with our fitful skies ; it certainly enjoys warm and disappears 
on cold days. When the sun of September loses vigour, the snake 
retires into the bowels of the bank, or into some other secure place, 
and spends winter in deep slumber, from which the warm weather 
at the end of April again rouses it into activity. It may then be 
seen basking on a sunny bank or heard in the dead stuff at the 
bottom of a hedge, where it rustles as no other thing. It is scared 
by a person’s approach, and wriggles away so fast that, if you wish to 
catch it, you must not hesitate. On such an occasion it is well to 
have a bag. To carry in one’s hand a newly caught snake is 
unpleasant, because in its fright it emits an effluvium which would 
disgust any but ardent naturalists, and would, I venture to say, have 
left Tobit, had he lived among English meadows, at no loss for a 
means just as efficient as those he used to scare away the evil spirit. 

Nor is the progress of domestication henceforth encouraging. The 
animal answers all advances with furious hisses and menacing gesticu- 
lations. Once a large grass-snake when newly caught flew at my hand, 
from which it drew just a speck of blood. Even this would have been 
serious if done by some of the tribe. But in a few days your ward 
grows tranquil, gives over hissing, loses other offensiveness, and may 
be held in the hand while it twines its body round the fingers and 
darts its tongue in and out. We now have an opportunity of 
closer examination. Certainly its appearance, like that of many 
poisonous flowers, is showy. Might we not, therefore, doubt the 
innocence of the grass-snake? Its body is completely clothed with 
scales, grey inclining to tawny, which on the back are granular, but 
broader lower down. Here they are met by polished semi-rings, 
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sheathing over one another, and usually mottled black and milky 
white, though they are sometimes uniformly black. Of these 
there are about one hundred and seventy. The back is not marked 
conspicuously, and here lies the difference by which this snake and 
the adder or viper may easily be distinguished ; for along the 
back of the viper runs a zigzag chain of black lozenges. Above 
the black flank slits of the grass-snake, though not quite corresponding, 
are two sets of smaller black dashes, which, with the others, make a 
somewhat ring-like appearance, four slits making one ring. Hence 
doubtless comes one of the snake’s names. The throat is ivory-like, 
the head brown, and at its back are four daubs, a yellow and black daub 
on each side. The eyes have hazel irides, are lidless and capable of 
turning through a small angleonly. The yellowish cheeks are striped 
with black, and thus the swarthy features are made more expressive. 
The cloven tongue of jet is protruded through an orifice in the lips, 
withdrawn into a fleshy sheath, and rooted in the throat. When 
active the snake darts out, wags and withdraws this curious member 
every moment, thus undoubtedly invoking suspicion, especially when 
the tongue is kept steadily out and its barbs are in different planes. 
As a matter of fact the tongue terminates in two harmless hairs. 
The jaws are somewhat bony, their worst feature. The snake, there- 
fore, has reason to make the most of theatrical bravado, and scares 
most people, though undoubtedly to its detriment. 

A snake’s motion is noteworthy. The backbone is constructed 
to facilitate lateral flexion, and thus enables the snake to tie itself 
in knots. In its favourite posture the snake is coiled, and you have 
only to touch its tail when it is immediately hooked round your 
finger. When startled on a bank and partly hidden, owing to the 
marking on its sides, the snake resembles the rim of a revolving 
cogwheel. It moves by pressing its ribs against the ground, and 
when that is perfectly level it draws its body into curves, but never 
contracts it into a lump as does a worm. On uneven ground this 
motion becomes so rapid that capture requires an alert hand. 

A snake’s cage should be of ample extent. It should be venti- 
lated by perforated zinc, but not so much as to tempt capricious 
weather, and, above all, not in such a manner as to make escape 
possible, in effecting which, needless to say, your prisoner is apt 
enough. Indeed, so ungrateful is a snake, that while exercising it 
on open ground, care is required that in its path are no holes or 
other places of shelter, into which it will inevitably creep. The cage 
should have an extensive skylight, because those within particularly 
enjoy basking in the sun. It should have a den of earth for the snake 
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to lodge in at night or during ungenial weather. There should also be 
a box of earth containing a den for the snake’s hibernation. Under 
these circumstances the cavity might be lined with cotton-wool, as a 
chill seems permanently to injure a snake’s health. There must 
also be an extensive cage for frogs, on which the snake feeds. In 
this case there should be abundance of perforated zinc, but no sky- 
light. Frogs are swallowed alive by the snake in its natural state ; 
but, as the latter appears not to refuse them when dead, it might be 
more humane first expeditiously to kill the snake’s prey, if it will 
then touch them. Nor should they be over large, although a snake 
conveniently swallows a frog or toad twice the size of its head, 
owing to the large capacity of its jaws and throat. As a matter of 
course its visage becomes frightfully distorted by such large mouth- 
fuls. So far, too, is the snake from having a moderate appetite, as 
some aver, that it often swallows four frogs in succession. They 
must, of course, when alive, be abundantly supplied with water, and 
so ought their devourer to be. The serpent’s appetite for frogs 
seems to have been long familiar, and those who have read Pilpay 
will remember how one of his ingenious fables turns upon this 
circumstance, which has also been utilised by poets. 

Perhaps snakes have little character. Yet few animals, wild when 
newly caught, can be tamed in so short a time; and age seems to 
make little difference in this respect. They certainly appear to have 
a rude intelligence. I kept a snake which more than once crawled 
from a box of earth placed on a chair, went about the room and 
climbed back into its den. Snakes also seem social ; for if more 
than one are placed in a box they will shortly be found heaped 
together. 

The appearance of the species before us varies considerably in 
different individuals. Of three grass-snakes before me one is dusky- 
green ; in another the markings are unusually vivid ; and the third 
inclines to yellow, has a plethoric throat, but fainter markings. 
Grass-snakes are not commonly longer than three feet, but often of 
that length. On the other hand the viper never exceeds two feet. 

A snake sheds its skin at least twice a year. The slough, of a 
dirty transparency, may frequently be found entire, either in a crack 
of ground or entangled among sticks. The skin splits about the 
head, and in divestment is turned inside out, leaving what crawls 
forth attired in Sunday best, and undoubtedly glad to have finished 
the business. A snake’s eyes, usually so clear, become soapy-blue 
before a change. The coverings of the eyes come off with the 
skin, and then resemble miniature spectacle-glasses, highly concave. 
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At such times the snake requires a few sticks, by the help of which 
it divests itself. A snake once performed this task merely by aid of 
a broken saucer. Sometimes a little of the old skin adheres to the 
tail, and then the snake feels grateful to you for pulling the rest off, 
although, if you do this clumsily, it may show its displeasure by a hiss. 

Snakes’ eggs are white, and perhaps larger than a sparrow’s. Their 
flexible shells are frequently found on manure hills, in a conglomera- 
tion, after their contents have been hatched. Baby snakes deserve 
notice. When only eight inches long they twine and coil their little 
bodies, are vain of their tongues, emit effluvium, and even hiss. Their 
markings also are those of their parents in miniature. What their 
food may be it is hard to say. Frogs can scarcely be found small 
enough for such tiny gullets. 

The amateur naturalist cannot too strictly be cautioned against 
capturing, at least directly by the hand, any snake until he is quite 
sure that it is harmless. The adder is found in many parts of 
England, and its bite causes at least a very severe illness. As the 
adder is prone to dry places, a snake found on a ditch-bank by a 
meadow, or in a damp place, would be less likely to prove noxious 
than one found, say, on a heath or rocky place. In the district of 
which I write the grass-snake is unfortunately not spared, and it is 
therefore not so common as formerly. 

Persecution is the lot of beast and bird, save a few of the 
domesticated kind which, in a measure, escape the intolerance of 
man. The owl which hoots at night—possibly feared by its ignorant 
persecutors on that account—and wings through the air in ghostly 
silence, is victimised by gamekeepers and exposed to post-mortem 
ignominy. I should believe the woodpecker to escape did not its 
rich attire tempt lawless guns. The trees pierced by this bird at 
nesting-time are unsound, and in the trunks of these it pecks a hole 
two inches in diameter, as neatly as if a carpenter had used a drill. 

Every one is familiar with the cumbrous wild bees, humble bees, 
bumble bees, dumbledores, as they are variously called, which boom, 
some yellow-belted, some with red and some with grey fur, among 
the flowers. These have nests, one sort on the surface and another 
below the ground. In the case of the former, one comes across a 
heap of moss, neatly woven and, strange to say, rain-proof. It looks 
like a nest of the fieldmouse rising among the grass, but a tap of 
the stick soon awakens a hubbub of buzzing from within. Removal 
of the moss discloses a lump of rudely made brown comb, most of 
its cells containing bee-grubs and some honey, but very little of this 
confection, considering the industry of its collectors. ‘These cunning 
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insects throw themselves supine, their legs sprawling, to receive your 
unwary hand, which is stung by the bees whose legs it touches. The 
sting received, however, is very slight. These bees are yellowish 
grey. Those which are distinguished by white belts, or by red and 
black about their rich fur, make similar nests, usually in the ground, 
but are somewhat more spirited and sting more unpleasantly, The 
moss mounds above ground are often pillaged, comb and builders 
vanishing. If this is not done by wanton boys, it may be the work 
of either field-mice, squirrels, or, more probably, hedgehogs. Both 
bees and wasps suffer from parasites. A small insect, much like that 
which clings to the joints of certain beetles, infests the rude comb 
of the former and perhaps, also, its builders. Though wasps are free 
from such pests, a reddish insect, one of the coleoptera, sometimes 
trespasses on their economy by being hatched and reared from an 
alien egg deposited in their cells. 

Our house stands on a hill which forms one of the bounds of an 
extensive vale. In unsettled summers, when tufted thunderclouds 
brood over this expanse, as if by some subtle instinct the purple of 
the distant fields and copses grows deep and blurred. It is 
noteworthy that most thunderstorms pass either along this vale or 
along the White Horse Hills; but, when a regular storm chooses 
the intermediate space for its path, the thunder is heavy, and generally 
some casualty is reported from the district, and the lightning is 
particularly liable to victimise trees about one spot. Weare perhaps 
meditating an excursion to some place of interest, but suddenly 
snowy masses of cloud sound a distant thunder-knell resembling the 
discharge of artillery which startled the revellers of Brussels that 
night when “all went merry as a marriage-bell,” and few thought 
that “ after night so sweet such awful morn could rise.” Yes, while 
you were dreaming of coming delights and the stars were revelling 
in their azure chambers, Nature, looking over the accounts of the 
past day, found the balance of the atmosphere lost. She is now 
sending her bailiffs, terrible Jotuns of tempest, to confiscate the 
gladsome sun and strip the sky of its blue robe. All hearts sink. 
Yet, look at those phantasmal mountains. Have you ever worshipped 
buildings of men? Then admire those cotton-wool tufts, so frequent 
an appendage of thunderstorms, cresting the structure like a giant 
acanthus, Admire that bold, ribbed turret at interview with the sun, 
who takes the vapouring mass for a royal mantle. Treacherous 
gift! why not have been contented with his simple majesty. That 
pinnacle rose two hours ago, suffused with a coppery blush, over the 
horizon, and was the first visible sign of the coming disorder. 
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Explore the summits and ravines, shadows and snows of the 
wondrous range. Below all is something monstrous and immaterial, 
like Milton’s Death shaking the mortal dart, or a dimly-revealed 
Enceladus with mountains piled upon his mighty spirit, tormented 
with fiery serpents—you may see them wriggling about him—you 
may hear his Titanic groans. The same beam which bade the seed 
sprout from the loosened clod has also fledged this vulture of summer 
skies. The sun is now captured, and the ponderous Babel leans 
terrifically towards us, like an upper Tartarus, upon tottering pillars 
of white hail, which are clasped with lightnings as with vines ; and on 
the storm’s brow are vertical pale ire-streaks. Some fragmentary 
clouds pour from the sullen cave, like a flight of bats from Avernus, 
and all things are wrapped in twilight. With the sound of ocean 
the wind roars in the trees, whose dusky forms are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable through the deluge of rain, until the lightning, itself like 
a dazzling tree with branches sprawling to the earth, blurred by the 
rain, glares on paddock and stack, brightening pools, bubbles, and the 
water-beads at the eaves, while the inmost recess of the chamber is 
illuminated. Three explosions, as of the shattering of huge blocks 
of oak, with a prolonged peal, follow. There are two or three 
similar outbursts of light and sound, with a continual flicker, and 
thuds as of Thor’s hammer. The parting storm is arched with wavy 
lightnings amid a roll of majestic thunder. Then what a change ! 
the sky is packed with vapour, too radiant to be looked upon, like 
eternity bursting on the departing spirit, while from the dark and 
troubled world behind sound the funeral drums. 

I call to mind another time when a storm scowled over farm and 
field. In unearthly contrast to the gloom, which was now and again 
traversed by dazzling cracks, were a bunch of feathery clouds and a 
large bow, which must have taken their hue from the pale horse be- 
stridden by Death. Surely such a grim arch would have reminded 
the Florentine poet of the visionary entrance to the Infernal 
Regions. Strange to say, this demon of the atmosphere laid aside 
its terrors and brought little thunder. On the morrow the sky is 
filled with watery masses of blue cloud; but, swell they ever so 
pompously, they seldom regain the electricity which they have 
squandered : to do so they must be born again. 

If I were asked to name a piece of country which looks pretty 
much as it did in the days of Pope and Cowper, uninvaded 
by modern innovations, I should think of the Thames where it flows, 
reduced to the breadth of a canal, twelve miles west of Oxford, 
through pastures so peaceful that one might suppose they had been 
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the heritage of kine for the last thousand years. Willow row behind 
willow row, rickety fences and dilapidated sluices characterise the 
somewhat depressing view from the bridlepath. The meadows, from 
which peewits so often sound their distracted cry, are bounded or 
intersected by ditches and brooks containing clumsy-headed miller’s- 
thumbs, minnow shoals, and blood-red sticklebacks. May such 
nooks, like the antique architecture of old abbeys, long retain 
their simplicity to recall to us and our children the venerable past. 

Suppose we approach the old-fashioned river by one of the many 
turfless paths overhung with “ hoary-leaved” willows, at the feet of 
which may run a shallow ditch studded with the golden blossoms 
of creeping Jenny. The willow bole is always of the same height, 
and wears a massive knob of stumps, in which are set the plumes 
of its foliage. At times these arecut, either as supple bronze-barked 
withes, for binding faggots, or, when two or three inches of girth 
have been developed, for hurdle-making. The shorn bole stands fora 
while like a gnarled giant’s club, but soon sprouts afresh, The 
crown of stumps, beginning to rot, forms a loamy bed, and this 
frequently harbours sprays of fragrant honeysuckle or clusters of pink 
dog-roses. Presently the trunk decays internally, and the weight of 
the knobs tears it asunder into three or four parts leaning different 
ways; and in this state the willow survives an zeon. A Struldbrug of 
this sort is more picturesque than the human monstrosity seen by 
Gulliver. 

The river flows in rapids and pools, between abrupt banks. 
Through the shallows may be seen the variously-hued waterweed, 
stratified by the current, which bends and sways the reeds jutting from 
the eddies like huge sea-green porcupine’s bristles. Further on the 
water becomes brown and peaceful, and is paved with orient water-lilies 
and their green and crimson plate-like leaves, some of the last being 
curled up into scrolls; in the dim depth are the dusky forms of 
perch and chub, and sometimes a roach darts upwards a silvery 
gleam as from a mirror. In places the channel is blocked by 
floating masses of water-crowfoot dotted with blossoms resembling 
those of the garden strawberry ; and from a shallow cove are thrust 
the leaves of the spearhead and arrowhead, so shaped. At the 
margin rises a wall of stave-like reeds ; and among these stand con- 
spicuous the tall flowering rushes which wear crowns of pink blossoms, 
bur-reeds which consist of aggregations of prickly marbles, yellow 
flags whose petals are shaped like dogs’ tongues, purple spires of 
loosestrife and giant docks like palm leaves. On the moist strand 
cluster water forget-me-nots, where at an earlier time beamed golden 
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kingcups, the earliest flowers hereabouts. The bank is clothed with 
fragrant peppermint. On the floor of a brook, whose water has ebbed, 
flourishes the yellow water-lily, the unsuccessful rival of the splendid 
white kind. It draws luxuriance out of the moist mud, from which 
its bloated roots are partly revealed, the vivid green leaves growing 
from them seeming to thrive better here than in deep water. The 
blossoms are shaped like miniature peonies, and have a decided, 
though not unpleasant odour.. The buds and their stalks resemble 
drum-sticks. 

More gaudy than the numerous flowers are the dragon-flies, which 
swarm among the reeds at the end of May. ‘The deep metallic blue 
of the males justifies Longfellow when he likens the insect to a knight 


That down the listed sunbeam rides resplendent, 
With steel-blue mail and shield. 


The females are light metallic green, and quite as radiant, though 
their wings have no daubs of colour like those of the males. The 
sturdier sex have tails provided with pincers, wherewith they seize 
the necks of the females, and thus flit along tandem fashion. Dragon- 
flies are more like jewels than insects. On the other hand, nothing 
could be plainer than the brown which the caddis-flies, also a 
numerous swarm, seem to have copied from the abandoned shard of 
the dragon-fly. Why did they not also borrow its scales, and thus 
escape the jaws of their radiant rivals, who devour their tender bodies ? 

Both the caddis-fly and dragon-fly come from the water. The 
former, before metamorphosis, has made its body a sheath out of 
bits of stick, reed, and stone, stuck together, and crawls along the 
bed of the brook, carrying this structure until its wings are formed 
and it emerges to aérial life. When the dragon-fly undergoes a 
similar transition it leaves behind a translucent grey shard, with 
large eye-globes and the visage and legs of the complete insect, but 
lacking wings and having a stouterabdomen. In the shoulders of 
the discarded panoply is the rent by which the winged insect emerged. 
Other varieties of the dragon-fly are its miniature the pin-fly, and the 
large brown and green dragon-flies which often fly remote from water ; 
but the most wonderful kind I have seen contracted its body with 
respiration. Its wings were slim and transparent and its abdomen was 
marked with azure, and not rod-shaped. 

On the banks of the river are many pretty shells. One kind is 
like a miniature ammonite, but not ribbed ; another has a bulged base 
lengthening into a pinnacle ; a third, often polished and light as a 
feather, is more bulged, having hardly any pinnacle, but a wide orifice. 

It is a pity that the stickleback hardly attains two inches in length, 
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otherwise the variety and vividness of its hues, the large size of its 
eyes, and the spiked nature of its fins would make it a famous fish. 
In keeping any of these fry remember to bandage their glass, because 
lateral light is unendurable to creatures of the water, and soon 
causes their destruction. 

And now a glance at autumn. Here is an oak throttled with ivy. 
Afar sounds the hum of insect wings. We find bees taking the last 
honey of the season, and wasps their funeral banquet from the yellow 
clusters. This creeper produces globes of ripe and black berries in 
the following spring. 

In another fortnight the squirrel’s winter storehouse is full of 
hazels and beech-nuts. A touching silence prevails along the tinted 
hedge in absence of the insect brood. But here is the cuckoo-pint 
once more. It first appeared as a herald of spring; summer 
changed its whitish-green flower into a cluster of green berries, 
resembling an ear of Indian maize; and now autumn enlists it as 
one of her heralds, turning its berries red. 

The hedge itself blazes with berries, the red bullet- and slug- 
shaped hips, and the glossy clusters of the wild guelder-rose. There 
are also black clusters of shot-like elder-berries, also black sloes 
suffused with purple bloom, and black cornel berries. Spindle 
berries are pink, or rather a flesh-pink pod, dividing, shows small 
round orange berries. Here is a branch which summer garlanded 
with green bryony. The branch has lost its leaves, and autumn turns 
the wreath into a necklace of red coral-beads. Here again is a tuft 
of moss variegated with red, yellow, and green, attached to a branch 
of the dog-rose. Little maggots, cradled in cavities in the swollen 
wood, cause the wondrous growth. 

This season produces many kinds of fruit, not usually garnered : 
golden crabs which Atalanta might have picked up; splendidly 
polished, dusky-grained horse-chestnuts, set in pulpy caskets with 
prickly exteriors, and indigestible eating-chestnuts packed in bristly 
nest-like cases. Fir-spires, like sombre priests with extended arms 
blessing the wood, are decked with fragrant yellow cones. Observe 
Nature’s skill in cupping the acorn and winging the thistle seed. 
Let us admire those trees and flowers which, when luxuriant, foresee 
a bleaker season and leave tokens which cheer us then ! 

But the herbage is hardly as gay as arboreal growths; the 
bracken shakes dry and auburn in the wind, the poppy and campion 
are changed into pepper-boxes, the pink cone-shaped teasel stands 
grey and sapless like a watch-tower abandoned by the gay insects 
once posted upon it; but the willow-herb wears a champion’s feathers. 
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The fungus tribe also displays its unhallowed and unsound 
glories. The mushroom is snowy above, pink beneath, fragrant, but 
often baneful. There are small toadstools tinted green and crimson. 
One stands up like an umbrella, flaked with snow and soot, and 
makes a landmark for fieldmice. Here puffballs cluster in a fairy 
ring of luxuriant grass. These, when mature, are bags which squirt 
brown dust from a central aperture at a touch of the foot. From an 
unsound trunk juts a fungus like a great freckled yellow tongue. 

However, Nature soon wearies of the splendid spectacle, and 
mother earth demands something of the trees in return for nourish- 
ment at her patient breast. Then beech, chestnut, elm, sycamore, 
oak, and lime shower down their gold as the wind, that subtle tax- 
collector, rustles through the branches. By-and-bye the earth will 
demand a silver tribute from the dark-hued clouds, though at 
present the sad stubble is silvered in the sun only by the work of 
spiders. 

Somewhat later the starry-belted Orion will smile at eve across 
the misty fields, and spider-threads will then shine with morning 
frost. Meanwhile, as you tread some lane across which trees shake 
each other’s skeleton hands, step reverently for your “steps are on 
an empire’s dust,” and a glorious empire it was, and fell when its 
banners waved most gorgeously. 

And now surely the river is full dreary, especially when the low- 
lying meadows are flooded? But frost brightens the prospect here 
in its most forlorn mood. Two clear nights make ice which will 
just bear, and a third (if it can be coaxed) makes the ice firm. 
Then, in absence of the pestilential snow, the skater has a whole 
meadow of ice, under no part of which the water exceeds a foot. 
He may of course have an unpleasant fall if the ice breaks. But 
this ice soon shows its inferiority to pond ice. After a day or two 
not a square yard is level, and he may skate over a whole field 
where there is no water, while the surface takes every undulation of 
the turf. 

A few years back the river flooded as if every cloud had rained 
into its sources; and, before the tide had materially decreased, 
Winter took it into his head to rule with a rod of iron, so that 
running brooks were sealed with thick ice. Meadow after meadow 
stretched out like a frozen lake, and it was possible to skate 
from one into another. You shot now over a layer of ice 
poured like candle-grease over the rest; now you clattered along 
a brook, over a seam of ribbed ice clear as crystal, beneath 
which coursed silvery bubbles and waved brown reeds; and now, 
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with a qualm, you found yourself crossing a deeper brook, the 
bottom of which was distinct six feet below the transparent ice, 
through the clear water. There were also spacious sheets of flawless 
ice, upon which you could try a Flying Mercury. This is certainly 
a figure highly unsuitable for Hyde Park ; but here were none to 
embarrass the performer with their persons or criticism. The skater 
attains full speed by a few vigorous strokes, brings his feet side by 
side, wheels suddenly round and describes a vast circle on one foot, 
taking the outside edge backwards. The last mode of skating 
seems on ordinary occasions to require very little conscious impetus, 
and now the speed feels actually appalling ; his brow often bends 
forward as if it would touch the ice, the correct balance being 
difficult to obtain; and this is a defect. The figure is certainly 
dangerous, very exhilarating to certain temperaments, but esteemed 
only lightly by figure proficients. The turning-round business once 
brought me down, and a cluster of blood-spots was left on the ice 
by my eyebrow—for fortunately I fell forwards. It is easy to con- 
ceive that a mishap at this point, or a flaw in the subsequent ice, 
might cause fatality. The figure of course requires quite an acre of 
faultless ice for its performance. 

Miracle of all, there fell not a snowflake to mar that sheet during 
the fortnight of its existence, although at last the track lay over gaping 
cracks, rugged mounds, and along the sloping ice of a brook which 
had subsided, making a trough ; and at one spot you had to jump 
across such a trough, where a slab of ice, from beneath which the 
water had ebbed, had fallen in. However, when the thermometer 
rises to freezing-point, you must not mention ice from beneath which 
the water has receded ; you might as well try to skate on chalk. 

The neighbourhood once had another attraction for certain col- 
lectors. In former days there were deposited along the road-side 
heaps of limestone, from which could be obtained aids to a 
geological collection, containing ammonites—some measuring 
eight inches across—small scallops, belemnites, and other fossils. 
The extensive use of Mendip stone, however—which makes better 
thoroughfares—has thrown the quarry into comparative neglect, and 
the stacks of stone which formerly indicated its activity are now re- 
placed by piles of sand and débris, clothed with thistles, silverweed, 


and viper’s bugloss. 
J. W. COLE. 





THE 1900 TOTAL ECLIPSE OF 
THE SUN. 


TN the beginning” the heavenly bodies were started on their 

swift career, in paths so complicated that we can but dimly 
appreciate them. We should expect the path of the earth revolving 
round the sun, and the path of the moon round the earth, to be 
circles, such as a ball describes when swung round with a string. 
Also it would seem natural that the earth should revolve round the 
sun in what may be called an upright position ; but, as a matter of 
fact, the orbits of the earth and of the moon are ovals, bringing them 
nearer to their centres at one time than at another; while the earth 
itself is not upright, but tilted a little on one side, about 23°, or the 
sixteenth part of a circle ; it is to this “tilt” we owe our summer 
and winter ; if the earth were upright we should have no changes of 
seasons. The more the general scheme of the Universe is under- 
stood, the more we learn of the marvellous adaptability of simple 
means to stupendous ends. 

It is evident that as the sun and the moon vary in distance from 
the earth, they must also vary slightly in apparent size. An eclipse 
takes place when the moon passes in front of the sun, and blots it 
out ; if this occur at a time when the sun is near, and appears large, 
while the moon is distant, and therefore appears smaller, the moon is 
not large enough to cover the whole surface of the sun, which is seen 
as a bright rim round the moon ; this is called an annular eclipse. 
On Monday, May 28, the moon was so near to the earth as com- 
pletely to cover the sun’s face and to show a total eclipse. But this 
totality could be visible only from those parts of the earth in the 
direct line of the sun and moon; the centre of this narrow band 
whence totality could be witnessed began in Europe at Ovar, near 
Oporto, and crossed Spain to Alicante; astronomical parties were 
despatched to these points from various countries, where totality 
lasted for a minute and a half; others, including the writer, went to 
Algiers, where the time of totality was but little over one minute 
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Under the most favourable circumstances, when the sun appears at 
its smallest, and the moon at its largest, totality may last for nearly 
seven minutes. 

The most striking phenomena of a total eclipse are the corona or 
brilliant atmosphere surrounding the sun (which is visible only when 
the sun itself is completely blotted out), and the coronium, the inner 
part of the corona of glowing gases, whence flames of fire are seen 
to be darting ; it is the examination of the corona and of the tongues 
of flame from the coronium that makes a total eclipse so attractive 
to the scientific world. The photographic camera records the shape 
and aspect of these flames during the few seconds they are visible, 
while the spectroscope reveals to us what are the substances in 
combustion, many of them known to exist on our own planet. 

A total eclipse, therefore, is one of the rare opportunities of 
adding to the very little we know about our sun; it has long been 
observed that sun-spots occur with frequency at intervals of about 
eleven years, and statisticians aver that the conditions and climate of 
the earth are greatly affected by them ; it has been suggested that 
these dark spots are craters of flame, and this theory appears to be 
confirmed by the fact that when sun-spots are most numerous the 
storms of flame from the coronium are found to be most active, and 
the inner corona is brightest and most extensive. We are now at a 
period of minimum sun-spots. 

The people who think it worth while to journey in search of an 
eclipse are likely to be men of wide interests. Among our fellow- 
travellers are civil engineers, geologists, and scientists of various 
nationalities, familiar with every part of the world; conversation at 
table is of the Panama Canal, of the trade between San Francisco 
and the East, of South American railroads, and Californian mines. 
Our captain tells how the use of lightning conductors has ceased 
with iron ships ; an engineer tells us how there has been no instance 
of a factory chimney in use being struck by lightning, since the pro- 
ducts of combustion act as a lightning conductor ; we hear how the 
failure of the Panama Canal was due solely to bad management, and 
that it is sure to be an accomplished fact one day ; that the Nicaragua 
route is impossible owing to recurrent earthquakes, which destroy 
the foundations of any system of locks. The captain narrates how, 
previous to a heavy thunderstorm last night, he saw a lurid light in 
the sky which remained visible for several seconds. Every one has 
some contribution to keep the ball of conversation rolling, except the 
double-chinned doctor, whose whole attention is concentrated on the 
business immediately in hand. Nor is our short voyage devoid of 
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interest, as we nearly ran against a whale on the port bow, and we 
startled a flying-fish on the starboard bow ; it is not every one who 
knows that those creatures are to be found in the Mediterranean Sea. 

Arrived at Algiers we find every hotel crammed ; happy and sclf- 
satisfied are those who had the foresight to engage rooms, which the 
wise ones had declared to be quite unnecessary in May. A sojourn 
of an hour or two in the picturesque and uncleanly Moorish bath, 
among twisted marble columns with carved capitals and dim, irre- 
ligious light, served to remove the traces of travel-stain, and to 
emphasise the genus loci. 

The great day, Monday, the 28th, awoke to a cloudless sky ; from 
dawn till sunset not one little fleecy cloud passed across the heavens ; 
a light and steady northerly wind tempered the fierce heat of the 
brilliant sun. Uninvited strangers found their way to the Observatory, 
on the hill two or three miles outside Algiers ; here were the excited 
astronomers, rendered still more nervous by the perfection of their 
opportunity, by their heavy responsibility, and the consciousness of 
what would be expected from them. One man has the duty of 
drawing, on paper, the eclipse and lunar outlines as viewed through a 
glorified camera obscura. A green tent that has already done duty 
at a former eclipse in Japan, contains the instruments for spectro- 
scopic observations ; another for the series of photographs ; then 
there is a considerable sprinkling of amateurs, hospitably welcomed 
by the Director, M. Trépied, with their telescopes, their opera-glasses, 
and their little cameras. All about is a wealth of brilliant flowers, 
rose-coloured mallows, among the prickly-pears, and the gently 
waving boughs of sub-tropical foliage ; dark cypresses contrast with 
feathery pines ; little Arab boys have their bits of smoked glass, some- 
times held the wrong way, and blackening their little noses ; far 
away stretches the deep blue of the Mediterranean, blending on 
the faint horizon with the cloudless sky. 

The general aspect of the Observatory grounds is as of a fortress 
prepared for battle; the great port-holes in the white domes are 
open, and from their black cavernous recesses peer fearsome tubes, 
which might be peaceable telescopes, or some modern weapons for 
making war by machinery. Telescopes abound, planted on walls 
and piers, or held with uncertain steadiness before the eyes of fair 
astronomers ; opera glasses are fixed to sticks and trees. Adjoining 
the photographic tent sits an Englishman, solemn as a minor canon 
chanting a dirge; he gravely fixes his eyes on the grass, while in 
loud and distinct accents he counts up to eighty; then we see that 
he is watching a metronome before him, and voicing its ticks for the 
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benefit of the photographers in the tent. They, in their turn, are 
rehearsing in dumb show all the movements to be put in practice 
during each second the eclipse lasts; a small boy in a big hat 
pretends to take a glass plate out of a box and hand it to his father, 
who goes through the motions of placing it in the instrument; with 
monotonous regularity, governed by the utterances of the minor 
canon, sundry movements with glasses and cloths take place," until 
the plate is assumed to have ended its course, in a box, while a fresh 
plate enters on the same career. The Director walks from one 
observatory to another, with suppressed emotion, issuing final com- 
mands to each group of observers, as, before Trafalgar, Nelson called 
his captains to him for the last time. We should no more dream of 
addressing any remark to the Director than we should of speaking 
to the man at the wheel, yet it is felt that the consequences 
would be so serious if we did, that a friend (who probably does not 
know) felt it necessary to whisper that we are not to speak to him as 
“his temper is very short to-day.” 

At last the moon enters on the first contact ; a group is observing 
the clear and black-bulb thermometers, and recording every few 
seconds. For more than an hour we watch the black shadow 
creeping over the sun, with but little diminution of sunlight; this is 
an intensely interesting time to those who are observing the moon’s 
disc, and the outline of the lunar mountains thrown into strong relief 
against the sun. 

Some five or ten minutes before totality, the sunlight seems 
changing in quality: colour goes out of everything; the air is 
sensibly colder ; flowers begin to close their petals ; some martins, 
who have their nests under the eaves of an observatory, make their 
preparations for going early to bed; the shaggy observatory dog 
coils himself up finally for the night, and presently the planet 
Mercury shines out brilliantly near the sun. There is a hush, a chill, 
a silence, and then, quite suddenly, comes the moment when the sun 
is wholly hidden. This is what we beheld: a solid disc of utter 
blackness, the like whereof one never thought to see in the heavens. 
Above and below the disc (more above than below) were quivering 
fan-shaped rays, like spun-glass in moonlight, stretching away into 
space some three, four, or five times the sun’s diameter ; while at the 
lower edge of the moon we saw a narrow rim of golden orange and 
flame colour, with glowing points of deep red like burning metal. 
This was all ; it seems little enough when put into words, but the 
effect was surpassingly solemn. The molten coronium, so little seen, 
and in one part only, while extremely vivid, was less striking than we 
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had expected ; but what were the great pale rays stretching far away 
into the sky? 

The minute of a total eclipse is the shortest minute in life. We 
dared not for one moment remove our eyes from our glasses ; 
suddenly, in an instant, from the lower part of the moon, shot the 
first ray of returning light. With dramatic suddenness the world 
was again bathed in floods of sunshine ; one great sigh of relief went 
up from the many on the hill-top, as the moment of tension was 
past. We saw nothing but what I have tried to describe, we knew 
not how dark it became, or whether other stars were visible ; the 
central fact of the eclipse itself absorbed the whole attention—it was 
a spectacle that could never be forgotten. 

The fall of temperature varied from four degrees on the Observa- 
tory hill to twelve on Cape Matifou, where a party of observers was 
stationed. The joyful congratulations exchanged, as the sun con- 
tinued to brighten, showed that the savants were satisfied with their 
work ; the small boy in the big hat marched about with an air that 
can only be described as triumphant. A remarkable and excellent 
picture of the total eclipse, as seen at Algiers, will be found in 
Knowledge for July. 

The points of disagreement among the observers were curious : 
some said the long streamers were straight, others that they were 
curved, or fish-tailed ; some could trace the streamers much further 
than others. The personal equation of observers has always to be 
taken into account. 

In the Square at Algiers, the Arabs, in statuesque white draperies, 
watched the eclipse with their usual silent gravity until the burst of 
light at the end; then the contagious enthusiasm of the crowd 
became irresistible, and the sun was cheered in many tongues. In 
the steep streets of the native quarter, white-veiled Arab women 
and gaily-dressed Jewesses thought to help on matters by clashing 
together their pots and pans, and, as a matter of fact, the light 
did return a full two seconds earlier than the astronomers had 
predicted. 

In the villages all the French were on the gui-vive; school 
teachers marched their children to good points of view on hill-tops. 
The Kabyles, who are engaged on house and field-work, side by side 
with their conquerors, scoffed at the whole thing and betted freely 
that nothing unusual would take place. But when the darkness 
came on, one exclaimed in consternation, “Si le bon Dieu se méle 
de ce jeu je ne parie plus.” 

Another had confidently boasted that although the foreigners 
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might be clever with machinery and inventions, the Kabyles must 
know as much about their own earth and sky ; after the eclipse he 
came humbly to his mistress, saying: “I see that the French are a 
great people, while the Kabyles are but foolish folk.” 

An Arab woman, believing the end of the world was at hand, 
went and sat by her son’s grave, so as to be quite ready for the 
resurrection, 

A total eclipse is a sight to be seen by most men but once in a 
lifetime ; the effect produced on the imagination is of the supremacy 
of light, and of the accidental and abnormal quality of darkness, 
which is but the absence of light, with its analogy in the moral 
world of the eternity of goodness and of the temporary character 
of evil. 

EDMUND VERNEY. 





TO A BLACKBIRD. 


MASTER of the Morning! Thy long trill 
Wakened the lindens ere the peep of dawn ; 
And when the sun’s last splendour was withdrawn 
Into the deeps of the West, I heard thee still 
Calling the nightingale across the hill 
To song test in the presence of the moon. 
The joyous spirit of Spring is in thy lay : 
Its strength, its hope, its freshness, and the day 
Wakens too late, and languishes too soon, 
For one with soul so tirelessly atune. 
No note of pain or sadness dost thou know; 
Love without anguish, youth without despair, 
In matins loud, or vespers rich and low— 
This is the burden that thy song doth bear. 


Deep in thy Agapemone of green, 
Listening, I hear thee now : thy passionate throat 
Throbs with a rich, melodious polyglot, 

A love-song to the beauty of thy queen 

Who sitteth in her bowery unseen. 

The carol trembles up into the blue, 

A tangle of soft sounds and loud refrains, 
A gossamer of music, hung with chains 

Of iridescent notes instead of dew : 

A fountain babbling the long day through. 

Master and lord of the wild flutes of Pan ! 
O forest minstrel, blithe and debonair, 

Sweet piper upon pipes Arcadian, 

Thy song is my delight and my despair ! 


PERCIVAL H. W. ALMY 
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TABLE TALK. 


PRESERVATION OF Goop Looks. 


HE view has recently been publicly put forward, on what 
professes to be authority, that a new shaft may be added 
to the female armoury by the partial abolition of wrinkles. The 
remedy, which is found in sleeping easily and gracefully, and with 
the face composed to an agreeable expression, has been, not un- 
naturally, received with much amusement and some ridicule. It is 
none the less sensible enough so far as it goes, only it does not go 
nearly far enough. The habit of thinking worthy, agreeable, and, 
if possible, noble thoughts, is a great producer and preserver of 
beauty. The finest facial gifts will not endure with one who 
indulges in mean or debased thoughts and occupations. Every 
observer knows how much a cultivated expression adds to the 
charms of female loveliness. Everybody cannot, of course, pretend 
to high culture. A mere observance of the Horatian counsel—ni/ 
admirari—not to wonder at what passes around you, nor lose your self- 
possession in the presence of the unfamiliar, will go far to take its 
place. Nothing vulgarises the expression more readily than the 
habit of gazing with astonishment at what passes. It is a counsel of 
perfection, if not a sermon, 'to advise everyone to think high thoughts 
and to be cultivated. It is nevertheless, within certain limits, 
practicable with the exercise of self-restraint. Such a course will at 
least arrest the growth of wrinkles. Especially should such always 
be taken into account in youth. The little tricks and petulances 
that in childhood are almost if not quite attractive, harden with 
increasing years into blemish and grimace. 


EFFECT OF GooD HEALTH UPON PHySICAL APPEARANCE. 


RACTICALLY, the conditions most favourable to the develop- 
ment and preservation of beauty are, as every medical man 

will acknowledge, the sound mind in the sound body. At present, 
such a state of affairs is rarely to be hoped. Illness, pain, and 
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sleeplessness will naturally produce wrinkles. The mere loss of 
tissue caused by age will bring about the same result. It is not with 
the old I am concerned, though age has sometimes a beauty of its 
own, and I could with conviction repeat the lines of Donne : 

Nor spring nor summer beauty has the grace 

That I have seen in an autumnal face. 
I am compelled to quote from memory, since books of quotations 
do not deal with Donne; andI cannot hunt through his works in the 
search after a distich. With attention to diet, and the restraints upon 
temper and meanness and vice of which I have spoken, it is possible 
to arrest the development of wrinkles. With one practising, under 
normal conditions, these restraints, sleep will have the requisite ease 
and grace. I may notalter a line of Coleridge and speak of him as one 

Who smiling always, smiles in sleep. 


He, or preferably she, however, will, under ordinary conditions, 
preserve the expression most conducive to the preservation of good 
looks. I have taken advantage of some medical utterances to 
deliver a homily by which my readers may be astonished, but can 
scarcely be offended. There may be much about my views that is 
sanguine, but there is at least nothing that is polemical. Gratiano 
says, 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come. 
It is true that constant indulgence in laughter is a source of wrinkles ; 
but the conditions of existence are scarcely such as to provoke endless 
hilarity. 
THE STAGING OF SHAKESPEARE. 


DISCUSSION has been, I will not say raging, but simmering, 

between the actor-managers, such as Sir Henry Irving and 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and Mr. Sidney Lee and other Shakespearian 
scholars as to the manner in which Shakespeare is to be staged. 
Actor-managers naturally adhere to the plans by which their most con- 
spicuous successes have been reached. Scholars, on the other hand, 
call for a more regular production of Shakespeare’s plays if necessary, 
at a less prohibitive cost. I have italicised the words if necessary, 
as furnishing the basis of a false issue and a fruitless discussion. It 
was strongly urged against Charles Kean, after his quarrel with 
Douglas Jerrold, that Shakespeare, in Kean’s revivals, was buried 
beneath upholstery. I have never heard a similar arraignmen 
brought against the revivals at the Lyceum or Her Majesty’s, and 
can conceive no man of taste venturing to express disapproval of 
such representations of ‘ Hamlet,” “Much Ado About Nothing” 
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“The Merchant of Venice,” “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “King 
John,” and “ Julius Cesar” as have been given us at one or other 
of the theatres named. What, I take it, certain scholars, notably Mr. 
Sidney Lee, seek, is a theatre devoted wholly to the performance of 
Shakespeare or of the masterpieces of the Tudor stage. The extreme 
cost of the revivals recently undertaken is supposed to be prohibitive 
of the establishment of a theatre of the kind, and the scholars 
declare their readiness to accept pieces mounted on a less ambitious 
scale. Since, however, all the revivals I have mentioned have been 
largely, and some of them lastingly, remunerative, there is no reason 
why such should not be multiplied. In London, Mr. Tree tells us, 
242,000 people witnessed “Julius Czesar,” over 170,000 flocked to 
see “ King John,” and nearly 220,000 were present during the run of 
“ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


Mr. TREE’S LECTURE ON SHAKESPEARE, 


HESE figures I take from the lecture by Mr. Tree, given 
before the Oxford Union Society, to which, during the past 
summer, I had the privilege of listening. Mr. Tree adds, that not 
one of his Shakespearian productions has been “ unattended by a 
substantial pecuniary reward.” These statements I accept, and I 
doubt not that future experiments in the same direction will be ac- 
companied by an equal measure of success. I hold also that the 
species of analogy instituted between Shakespeare and Wagner is 
true in the sense in which it is advanced, and I believe that if the 
choice had been afforded him, Shakespeare would have been no less 
ready than Wagner to avail himself in his productions of the services 
of the sister arts. Going a step further, I shall be sorry to witness 
the day when managers such as those named will not devote their 
minds to the illustration of Shakespeare. While with Mr. Tree in all 
these respects, I see nothing about which to quarrel. May not two 
things co-exist ? While an Irving or a Tree gives us a superb repre- 
sentation of a play of Shakespeare, why may not another Phelps, if 
we can find one, repeat the experiment once given at Sadler’s Wells? 
I am not contented to take the performances of the Elizabethan 
Stage Society, however interesting they may be in some respects, as 
enabling us to dispense with other productions; nor do I think that 
a company such as that with which Mr. Benson visited London 
satisfies all requirements. Let us find an ideal manager of a Shake- 
spearian theatre if we can, and make much of him when got, but do 

not let us discourage the efforts of a Tree or an Irving. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 








